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CURRENT COMMENT. ? 


WE like money pretty well, but since reading last week’s 
news of the fuel-famine in the upper part of New York 
State, we can not bring ourselves to covet one brass 
farthing of all that the coal-companies and coal-carrying 
railways have made out of their Canadian trade this 
winter. Nor do we begrudge Mr. Hoover and his asso- 
ciates a single satisfaction, material or moral, that may 
have come to them from their management of the distri- 
bution of coal. A woman, seventy-two years old, 
apparently no pauper, was found frozen to death in her 
home in Whitehall; and the Delaware and Hudson Rail- 
way, one of the principal coal-carriers, runs trainload 
after trainload of anthracite into Canada, straight through 

Whitehall, every day. Excuse us, please, but that little 
' casualty is rather too much for our sensibilities. 


TuHeE thought of that helpless old woman freezing to 
death in her own home—and we know what winter is 
in the Lake George country—gives us a brand-new and 
colossal increment of respect for the Tenth Command- 
ment; and the coal-operators and Mr. Hoover are welcome 
to every iota of gain or glory that comes to them. We 
know that the economic system is to blame, and not the 
individual operators, who are doing only what anybody 
would do, and must do, if he undertakes to do business 
under an economic system that gives first place to the 
claims of privilege and monopoly. Still, we can not help 
being mighty thankful that we are not in their shoes. It 
occurs to us to suggest that the coal-operators and the 
directors of the Delaware and Hudson Railway might 
put up a monument to this poor woman—nothing elaborate, 
but only a modest one, one that would not cost too much 
—and get Mr. Hoover to make a speech at its unveiling, 
concerning the economic causes which made them all 
unwilling and unwitting accessories to her horrible death. 


By the time this issue is off the press, the sixty-seventh 
Congress will have died, and the ship-subsidy bill will 
have died with it. The shipping-interests laboured man- 
fully, and President Harding and Mr. Lasker laboured 
manfully in their behalf; but at the tag end of a session 
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a small group of filibusters is as a mighty army, if they 
marshal their forces intelligently. Such a group has 
brought President Harding’s favourite measure to grief; 
which is sad for President Harding and Chairman Lasker 
and the big-navy enthusiasts and the shipping-companies ; 
but for American taxpayers it is a piece of singular 
good luck. The White House, we read, has announced 
that the electors will deal with the filibusters when the 
time comes. We are inclined to agree with this; we 
think they will probably hand this little group of wilful 
men some equivalent of a vote of thanks. The electorate, 
as we have remarked before, has had an opportunity to 
learn something about the expense of Governmental adven- 
tures in the shipping-business ; and they made their opinion 
of such enterprises clear at last autumn’s elections. For 
this reason the next Congress will think twice, we believe, 
before undertaking to foist anything in the form of a 
ship-subsidy upon a disillusioned constituency. 


Tuus it looks as if there might be widespread unemploy- 
ment among the lobbyists who have been sent to Washing- 
ton by the various interests who were out to get a 
thriving merchant marine—thriving at public expense. 
Still, the graft, if it can be put over, promises to be 
such a good thing for the private concerns who will 
benefit by it, that we are inclined to doubt whether 
lobbying will be altogether discontinued. If the shipping- 
concerns really want to keep their lobbyists, and keep them 
busy, during a lean and discouraging period, we would 
like to suggest that they set them to work at the task of 
persuading the next Congress to revise at least a few 
of the tariff-schedules downward. This ought to release 
a good deal of foreign trade, and thus enable our Ameri- 
can carriers to earn an honest penny or so while they 
are waiting for their graft. 


Ir was announced recently that President Harding would 
soon recommend that money be provided for an investiga- 
tion into the possibilities of producing rubber in American 
territorial possessions. Back of this simple proposal lies 
a curious chain of circumstances. The United States con- 
sumes half a billion pounds of rubber annually, which is 
about seventy-five per cent of the production of the world. 
Seventy per cent of the rubber produced comes from the 
Federated Malay States, possessions of Great Britain. 
A few months ago, about the time the negotiations for 
“refunding” the British debt to the United States were 
beginning to appear in the news, the British Government 
clapped a graduated export-tax on rubber, ranging as high 
as twenty-three cents a pound. By a curious coincidence, 
as a financial writer in the New York World recently 
pointed out, the subsequent increase in the export-price of 
rubber, when multiplied by the number of pounds of 
rubber annually consumed in the United States, gives a 
sum equal to the interest on the British debt to the Ameri- 
can taxpayers, at three per cent. 


“Our old friend John Bull,” concludes the shrewd observer 
in the World, “is figuring to skid the interest on his debt 
to the tires of our tin Lizzies.’ As we estimate it, the 
tax gathered by the canny British Government from 
American imports of rubber from British territory, will 
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amount to at least half the interest on the debt at three 
per cent this year; and under the agreement made 
with our Mr. Mellon, it is just half the interest that the 
British Government is obligated to pay for the first five- 
year period. Thus American tire-users who are faced 
with the present exacting prices, need waste no wind in 
denouncing wicked profiteers and trusts. As the result 
of some nicely dovetailed operations in imperial taxation 
and international finance, they are merely paying the 
current interest on the British debt. 


Tue shopmen’s strike, or lockout, as the railway-employees 
call it, is still unsettled on roads comprising half the 
mileage of the country. The latest strike-bulletin issued 
by the employees gives a list of seventeen roads, repre- 
senting over a fourth of the total railway-mileage, on 
which, according to the report for November of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the average of unsery- 
iceable locomotives was upwards of 35.1 per cent. The 
worst of these was the Missouri, Kansas and Texas, with 
nearly forty-eight per cent of its locomotives in bad 
order; two other roads averaged over forty-six per cent. 
The Department of Commerce recently reported that on 
1 October last, 59.6 per cent of the locomotives on Rus- 
sian railways were unserviceable. This appears, as the 
strike-bulletin points out, to be only twelve or thirteen 
per cent worse than the condition of locomotives on some 
of our railways. When one considers that this country 
has not been devastated by foreign invasions and civil 
wars, and has not suffered from any economic blockade, 
the terrible blight of bolshevism would seem to be making 
a fairly creditable showing as compared with our boasted 
American efficiency. 


Tue wife of the Governor of Pennsylvania suggests to 
President Harding that the business of trapping boot- 
limbers should be turned over to the women of the 
‘country—and even more, according to the press-reports, 
that the fair sex should be given a sort of general com- 
mission, with plenary powers, for the enforcement of 
prohibition. We are greatly in favour of this idea. We 
are sceptical about miracles, never having had the chance 
to see any; yet we are sure that if they can be worked 
by human beings, women are in all ways best qualified to 
work them. We were therefore in high hopes that Mrs. 
Pinchot’s suggestion, which seems brilliant enough to 
place her in the category of Mrs. Asquith, Lady Astor and 
Mrs. Clare Sheridan, might be taken up in a practical way. 


UNFORTUNATELY, however, the authorities at Washington 
reported that the enforcement of prohibition is an uncouth 
and immodest sort of business, and that it often encounters 
situations that would be offensive to the delicate sensi- 
bilities of womankind. So the project seems to have 
fallen through. Meanwhile, “prominent local clubwomen’’ 
of Atlantic City are about to move for legislation exempt- 
ing women from jury-duty in cases where “the testimony 
is likely to be of such a nature as to offend a woman’s 
sense of delicacy.” This, we read, “is the result of 
indignation expressed by six women, members of a jury 
sitting at a trial in Mays Landing yesterday, in connexion 
with a raid on a disorderly house there, involving a 
number of Negroes.” Such cases, it seems, should be 
left to men. What a rich deal of humour there is in 
the news of the day, to be sure! and what other land 
supplies it in such luscious abundance? 


THE JurRists’ ComMIssIon at the Hague has just topped 
off its labour of revising the laws of war. The provi- 
sions of the code will not be published until they have 
been approved by the Governments concerned; but some- 


how the special correspondent of the Times has informed 
himself concerning the content of one of the rules, which 
perhaps samples the quality of the rest. It appears, then, 
that the jurists unanimously and immediately agreed to 
prohibit any bombardment, of an open town, which has 
as its sole object the terrorization of the inhabitants. 
The qualification as to intent is a fine little joker, and it 
is hard to see how anyone can read the reporter’s state- 
ment without realizing that the attempt to subject the 
conduct of war to the control of law is howling nonsense. 
If the bombardment of open towns had been flatly inter- 
dicted, the rule might have at least the appearance of 
sincerity; but as it is, the jurists have legitimized, by 
implication, any bombardment that does not have terrori- 
gation for its sole object—and how, please, is one to 
determine the purpose of a bomb-dropping expedition 
against a centre of civilian population, which is at the 
same time a centre of enemy industry and commerce? 
The loophole is large enough for a giraffe to walk through 
without laying back his ears; and there is not a Govern- 
ment on earth that can not negotiate the passage in an 
erect and dignified posture, and with head-room to spare. 


Tue LEAGUE oF NATIONS, in its wisdom, has finally laid 
down a boundary between Lithuania and Poland; and the 
Poles, having acquired Vilna by force two years ago, 
have now been blessed with an additional slice of the 
contested territory. The Lithuanian Government has 
refused point blank to accept the award, but since the 
Polish militarists have just been strengthened by the loan 
of 400 million francs so opportunely voted by the French 
Chamber, it seems unlikely that the Lithuanians will be 
able to prevent the execution of the League’s decree. After 
all, this business of frontier-fixing is of small consequence 
to most of the people who live in the disputed region. 


In this district, says Dr. F. A. Golder, “many of the 
inhabitants do not know and do not care to what nation- 
ality they belong. For generations, Polish, Lithuanian and 
Russian peasants have lived side by side, have inter- 
married, have laughed over the same joys, and have 
wept over the same sorrows. They have even a ‘common 
speech’ which is different from any one of the three 
languages. For generations they have been exploited by 
Lithuanian, Polish and Russian landlords, and they have 
not much love for any of them. . . . What they want is 
steady work, good wages, and plenty to eat.” That, 
brethren, is what we all want, as a means to something 
better; and that, precisely, is what these peasants will 
not get until they give a bit of attention to the most 
important of all frontiers—the landlord’s fence. 


From time to time it has been our privilege to see the 
excellent news-sheets sent out to periodicals of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion by the Department of Social Action of 
the National Catholic Welfare Council. This press- 
material deals in a vein of humane, broad-minded intelli- 
gence with events of social significance, and not infre- 
quently digs beneath the surface of the event for a 
valuable interpretative revelation. The occasion for our 
comment is the following admirable paragraph in a recent 
issue: “The non-union operators in southern West Vir- 
ginia have presented a long and elaborate statement to 
the National Coal Commission. The description which it 
gives of the living and working conditions of the employees 
makes a very attractive picture. The climax is reached 
in this sentence: ‘So large a proportion of the employees 
own their own automobiles that finding suitable ground 
for garages is difficult.’ The operators’ statement neg- 
lects, however, to say anything concerning certain undesir- 
able conditions; for example, the fact that the towns, 
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schools, and in some instances the churches in these coal- 
mining communities, are owned by the operators; that the 
employees are not permitted to organize into labour- 
unions; that in many places there is no such thing as free 
speech; and that the deputy sheriffs in more than one 
county draw their pay from the coal-operators instead of 
from the public.” 


THE raciest item in the news of the week is perhaps the 
report that the priest of the Holy Family Catholic Church 
at Union Hill, New Jersey, has been hauled up in court 
to answer the charge of violating the “Immorality and 
Vice Law” by giving a performance of the Passion Play 
on Sunday evening. The recorder of the court says that 
if the reverend father persists in his lawless conduct, he 
will be charged before the Grand Jury with conducting a 
disorderly house. This is fine, but it does not go far 
enough. The celebration of the Mass is a highly dramatic 
spectacle, which should by all means be prohibited on the 
holy Sabbath day. In fact the entire period of twenty- 
four hours should be reduced as speedily as possible to a 
state of complete Protestant aridity. If the Protestants 
starve themselves to death in the process, we can say, as 
loyal non-Catholics, that we shall not much mind. 


Tuere is nothing like frankness. We have said a good 
deal, at one time and another, about the study of Latin 
and Greek, and out of delicacy we always kept im petio 
a sneaking suspicion about the real reason for their 
neglect. Now comes the Negro Times, and puts our 
suspicion into good words and strong ones. Latin (and, 
we presume, a fortiori, Greek) is neglected chiefly, accord- 
ing to this excellent editorial, because it is a hard subject, 
and students are too blessed lazy to study it. Mechanical 
inventions and labour-saving devices have already pam- 
pered the American fibre into softness, and, says the 
Negro Times, “having been spared from physical labour, 
we now wish to escape mental labour; and that wish is 
at the bottom of the proposal to do away with Latin 
from the school.” It has long been our notion that this 
is about the size of it. An education means work, and 
an Ersatg-education does not; and hence it is, we think, 
that so many students “specialize in English.” All honour 
to the Negro Times for saying so. 


Ir we could but lend our Mr. William J. Burns to the 
English for a while, they might be able to teach him a 
new technique for dealing with any unrest that may disturb 
our underlying population. An American traveller, just 
returned from abroad, has quoted an unnamed member 
of the British Government to the effect that “Great Britain 
is paying the dole to the unemployed as an insurance 
against Bolshevism.” The British method is not exactly 
fundamental, but at any rate it recognizes the existence 
of an economic cause of discontent. In New York City, 
a snowstorm serves the same purpose as the English 
dole; it puts all the unemployed in the way of getting 
something to eat, although here they have to work for 
it in the streets. If Mr. Burns could only find some way 
of feeding several thousand hungry men outside the jails, 
for every agitator who is fed inside, the whole populace 
might perhaps be put permanently to sleep. 


WE sometimes wish that our Government could be set 
to music and produced, let us say, by Mr. Flo Ziegfeld; 
and again we feel despairingly that even the entrepreneur 
of the “Follies” could scarcely do justice to the reality. 
Recently, officers of the Treasury Department, the War 
Department and various minor bureaux assembled sol- 
-emnly at a Federal cemetery in Brooklyn. A machine-gun 
detachment guarded the place from the intrusion of the 


vulgar citizenship, while the grave of a sailor named 
Jones was dug open, the body dumped out in the snow, 
and the officials groped in the coffin for the crown-jewels 
of the late Russian Tsar. The occasion for this grim 
mummery was a rumour that in some mysterious fashion 
the Tsar’s official trinkets had been interred with the 
corpse of Jones, who had served on a transport that 
carried troops for Mr. Wilson’s invasion of Siberia. A 
few months ago all the illustrated newspaper-s..pplements 
in the country carried photographs of the Tsar’s ¢rown- 
jewels, showing them in the guarded chamber of the 
Kremlin where they have been held by the Soviet Govern- 
ment as the property of the Russian people. After such 
evidence one would think that even political placemen 
would scarcely perform the ghoulish farce of digging for 
them in a graveyard in Brooklyn. 


In a letter recently published in Le Progrés Civique of 
Paris, M. Anatole France speaks out eloquently against 
that hatred for all the people of Germany which has be- 
come so widespread among the people of France. Con- 
sider, he says, the scope of such a hatred: “A people, 
composed of so many millions of unlike individuals. . . .; 
of an infinitely. small number of men who alone wanted 
the war, a still smaller number who are responsible, and 
a mass of innocent beings who have suffered sorrow and 
death. To hate a whole people—why, that is to hate con- 
tradictories, good and evil, beauty and ugliness.” So it 
it, indeed, with any thought that embraces a great section 
of humanity; and now, when so many of us here in 
America are roiling ourselves up against something that 
we call “France,” it will be well for us to remember what 
this great Frenchman has said, and to exclude from our 
condemnations those of his compatriots with whom we 
are in full sympathy and accord. 


So Théophile Delcassé is dead! He had been out of 
public life so long and so completely that one would have 
said, without knowing, that he had died some years ago. 
During the period of his public service, he did more 
evil and less good, probably, than any man of his time, 
unless it were his diplomatic colleague, Isvolsky. It was 
he who engaged with the British Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Lansdowne, in the secret agreements whereby, in consid- 
eration of a free hand for the British in Egypt, the French 
got a free hand in Morocco. It would take many pages 
to describe his incessant labours in the imperialist cause 
which brought about the war, and which has visited 
upon the world the far greater calamities of a peace 
made under the iniquitous treaty of Versailles. He was 
a very able man, and French nationalism and imperialism 
will no doubt give him tribute of respect and gratitude 
for his services, which were eminent, devoted and singu- 
larly successful; but lovers of justice and humanity in 
all nations will for ever regard his memory as execrable. 
We are reminded that in announcing the death of Delcassé’s 
diplomatic colleague and alter ego, Isvolsky, the Paris 
paper ’ Humanité remarked that “the fact that Isvolsky 
died in his bed, is a sufficient proof that there is no God 
in heaven.” 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 
JOHN AND MARIANNE. 


MELANCHOLY news is trickling out to the French tax- 
payers. The great push across the Rhine, which was 
widely advertised to produce a crop of gold to be 
applied to the soaring outlays of M. Poincaré’s 
Government and the corresponding increase in the 
budgetary deficit, is yielding nothing but expenditures. 
It is reported that worthy French citizens are begin- 
ning to express doubt whether the purpose of the 
expedition into the Ruhr was really to harvest 
indemnities. 

This doubt has been greatly augmented by what has 
leaked out regarding M. Poincaré’s recent report to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the Chamber. 
The Premier reported that the occupied district in- 
cluded upwards of ninety per cent of the German coal- 
beds and coke-ovens. According to the reports, M. 
Poincaré stated that the first forty days of occupation 
had yielded France 15,000 tons of coal. Since the 
reparations-schedule under the peace-treaty calls for 
50,000 tons a day, this is scarcely a hopeful showing. 
Unless the present rate of production can be increased, 
it will take four months to get an amount of coal 
equivalent to a day’s supply under the reparations- 
agreement. According to the official report of the 
Foreign Office, on the day M. Poincaré delivered his 
report three trains of coal and one of coke had dribbled 
out of the Ruhr region, bound for France. 

“The figures show,” writes the correspondent of the 
New York World, “that the 15,000 tons of coal France 
has obtained since the occupation began have cost 100 
million francs—$450 a ton. Before Christmas she got 
this fuel for nothing, and its normal retail-price in 
France is twenty dollars a ton.” 

Then there are the railways. Before the occupation 
the average schedule in the Ruhr was 1200 passenger 
and freight trains daily. According to M. Poincaré’s 
statement the present schedule is seventy trains daily. 

M. Poincaré estimated that the occupation, as it 
continued, would add fifty million francs a month to 
the French budget. The expenses of the army of occu- 
pation alone have approximated a million francs a 
day. At first the size of this force was announced as 
45,000 men. There is no doubt that this figure has 
been greatly increased; possibly doubled. Some of 
the British newspapers estimate the number at 150,000 
men. 

It is clear from these figures that if the occupation 
was designed to produce indemnities for the relief of 
the French taxpayers, it has been a flat failure. If, 
however, it be viewed as a move by certain privileged 
interests in France to hold up Herr Stinnes and asso- 
ciates at the point of M. Poincaré’s bayonets and make 
them share the profits of their ownership of the natural 
resources of Germany, the success or failure of the 
venture is still to be determined. It depends upon the 
outcome of the gigantic game of draw poker now being 
played between Herr Stinnes and the members of the 
Comité des Forges. If Herr Stinnes can be persuaded 
by M. Poincaré’s bayonets to yield to the French indus- 
trialists a majority interest in the resources of the 
Ruhr, then the human ants will be called back to the 
coal-beds, the coke-ovens will belch their smoke again, 
the blast furnaces of Lorraine will be stoked anew, 
and the Comité des Forges and its Belgian allies will 
have secured control of the Aladdin’s cave of Europe, 
with its wealth of coal and iron stretching from the 
British Channel to the Swiss border. Then, indeed, the 
occupation will have borne its fruits, though of course 


not for the French taxpayer, who obviously has no 
authentic representation in the French Government. 
The triumph and the spoils will be wholly for those 
great twin brethren, privilege and monopoly. The 
role of the taxpayer will be to foot the bills for the 
rough work. 

There is no question that the prospect is a matter 
of grave concern to our British cousins, especially those 
who have a stake in the coal-business and the steel- 
business. Mr. F. A. Wilson-Lawrence, vice-president 
of the National Carbon Company, who recently re- 
turned to this country from a visit to England, gave 
an excellent summary of the British view of the Ruhr 
question. “The thinking men of England,” he de- 
clared in an address before an organization of business- 
men, “are not so much concerned with the political 
question of France marching into Germany and spend- 
ing money, as with the fact that France, by getting 
control of certain territory, will, outside of the United 
States, control the steel, coal and coke situation of the 
world.” 

For several centuries, British Continental policy has 
been guided primarily by the idea of keeping the con- 
trol of Europe’s great coal-seam divided. To this end 
Britain has called on its cannon-fodder to fight several 
bloody wars, and in the course of time it is likely 
to repeat the process. More than half a century ago, 
a French Government submitted to Germany certain 
proposals for seizing Belgium while the British Govern- 
ment was looking elsewhere. When the wily Bismarck 
forwarded these proposals to Palmerston and they were 
printed in the London Times, there was an outburst 
of bitterness in the British press similar to that evoked 
by M. Poincaré’s recent foray. Then, as in the days 
of that great consolidator, Napoleon, France was “the 
enemy.” After the close of the Franco-Prussian war, 
with France reduced in power and the German con- 
querors in possession of the better part of the metal 
beds of Lorraine, in addition to their own abundant 
coal-resources, Germany became “the enemy.” For 
decade after decade British privilege watched German 
power rise and rise, and bided its time while successive 
British Governments wove their secret intrigues lead- 
ing to a new partition of the sub-surface wealth which 
controlled the heart-beats of Europe. 

The result, in 1918, was apparently all that British 
privilege could desire. Mr. Lloyd George could pre- 
tend to yield, with a show of amiability, while the 
beloved French ally gathered in Lorraine and the Saar 
valley, especially as his own reciprocal share of the 
loot consisted of the German colonies and various out- 
lying bits of real estate supposedly richly saturated 
with kerosene. France stuck to Europe; Britain took 
the provinces. In the end it developed that as a prac- 
tical business-man Mr. Lloyd George had been a mere 
babe as compared with that desperate patriot, M. 
Clemenceau. His amiability left the French Govern- 
ment with the mastery of Europe, and M. Clemen- 
ceau’s successors proceeded to add to this the mastery 
of the air. To-day, French airplanes could reduce 
London to a rubbish-heap in short order. Mr. Bonar 
Law knows this, and the French industrialists know 
that he knows it; and hence the foray into the Ruhr 
and the attempt at a final consolidation of the control 
of the famous coal-seam. 

Thus, in the present situation, the French taxpayers 
are becoming increasingly melancholy, and they have 
reason. French opposition papers print satirical car- 
toons showing M. Poincaré triumphantly presenting a 
two-karat lump of coal to the French nation, or a one- 
legged soldier flourishing a newspaper before his 
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emaciated wife: “We still conquer,” says the soldier ; 
and the news-caption reads, “Price of bread up again.” 

Thus, also, Mr. Bonar Law becomes increasingly 
melancholy. Here he yields a German railway to his 
insistent ally ; there he trims a bit more, doubtless with 
an anxious eye studying the statistics on French air- 
planes. Again, on the occasion of Washington’s Birth- 
day, he makes an almost hysterical plea for “a union 
of the two great English-speaking nations.” Poor man, 
his chief inheritance was a deep hole, in which he finds 
himself struggling, and he is crying lustily to the only 
good fellow in the neighbourhood who is likely to help 
him out. 

So it is now, as it was in the old days, between John 
and Marianne. 


THE MAN FOR THE PLACE. 


Honest citizens have been somewhat puzzled of late 
over emphatic reports in our most respectable news- 
papers of a demand from all parts of the country that 
Senator Oscar W. Underwood of Alabama be the next 
nominee of the Democratic party for the Presidency. 
These reports stand out all the more because, as far 
as one can observe, the popular enthusiasm for Senator 
Underwood is about as marked as the enthusiasm of 
a convention of umbrella-manufacturers for a period 
of drought. In his conspicuous position as Demo- 
cratic leader in the Senate, Mr. Underwood has given 
a dismal exhibition of ineptitude. The Republican 
bunglers handed him the head of their party on a silver 
tray, and Mr. Underwood did not even dance around 
it. During the long tariff-fight, with all its wealth of 
opportunity for the opposition, it was sometimes diffi- 
cult to determine which side enlisted Mr. Underwood’s 
affection and loyalty. In that mighty battle of the 


winds, he displayed a tenderness for privilege that must , 


have been disheartening to some of his more zealous 
colleagues. 

We gather from this unexpected news-print demand 
for the Senator from Alabama, that the unobtrusive 
groups who direct the destinies of both political parties 
have decided that the Harding Administration is too 
far gone for hope of survival; and so the publicity 
pump-men have been called on to prepare the way fora 
Democratic candidate of the right sort, to the end 
that normalcy may succeed normalcy. There is no 
question that Mr. Underwood fills the bill. In nearly 
three decades in Congress, he has never strayed from 
the straight and narrow-minded way of political ortho- 
doxy, even when that straight path led through the 
crookedest places. He kept us out of war, under 
Mr. Wilson; and then, with equal faithfulness, he 
helped to push us into war under Mr. Wilson. When 
Mr. Hughes needed a Democrat of the docile sort to 
assist him in pasting labels of a somewhat question- 
able character on the shoddy line of goods displayed 
at the Washington conference, he picked on Mr. 
Underwood, and his trust was never betrayed. 

To one Democrat particularly the mnews-reports 
about Mr. Underwood will be disturbing. We refer 
to Mr. McAdoo, who has cherished certain ambitions 
in his own bosom touchin’ on and appertainin’ to the 
Presidency. For Mr. McAdoo, the publicity for the 
gentleman from Alabama is the handwriting on the 
wall. The unknown political powers intend to take 
no chances in 1924—and unfortunately Mr. McAdoo 
married into a deficit of seven million votes. 

Mr. Underwood is receptive. He frankly intimates 
as much, and besides he has just departed on a long 
journey, after the manner of prospective candidates 
for high office in this country, who have learned by 


experience that absence makes the heart grow fonder. 
Even the patient American electorate can not for any 
considerable period tolerate close-ups of their political 
encumbrances. It is Mr. Harding’s misfortune that 
by virtue of his office he can not withdraw himself 
farther than Alaska. Mr. Underwood is going to 
Egypt. Perhaps he recalls that the cleverest of French 
politicians, who lived in an older day, once went to 
Egypt for a period, and returned to greater occasions. 
Thither, at any rate, will Mr. Underwood withdraw 
himself; and he plans to explore the tomb of Tut- 
ankh-Amen, which, we infer from the statues of the 
king reproduced in our Sunday pictorials, is the relic 
of a civilization in which the coloured vote cut more 
of a figure than it does to-day in Alabama. This point, 
however, is irrelevant to the true significance of Mr. 
Underwood’s pious pilgrimage. Doubtless in the musty 
darkness of that ancient burial chamber he hopes to 
stumble upon a political issue appropriate to the party 
which he hopes to lead to victory. His instinct has 
led him to the right place. 


A RUSSIAN INTERLUDE. 

Wuite the Senate was talking Mr. Harding’s pet 
ship-subsidy measure to death, the most entertaining 
diversion was a Russian interlude furnished by Sena- 
tors Borah and Lodge. Mr. Borah made a plea for 
the recognition of the Russian Government and Mr. 
Lodge expansively replied to him. Mr. Lodge’s speech 
especially attracted us. With his main contention, 
that the State Department can not recognize the Rus- 
sian Government because American visitors have no 
assurance of personal safety in Russia, we are not 
greatly concerned. We have no figures on the present 
visiting American population of Russia, but they must 
run into the scores of thousands, and we have not 
heard of any of these many explorers perishing of 
force and violence or even suffering any indignity. 
Every American one meets making for a European 
steamship expresses the intention of visiting Egypt or 
Russia, and in neither case does he share Mr, Lodge’s 
apprehensions. However, the remarkable thing about 
Mr. Lodge’s address was its wealth of erudition and 
documentary material. For every point, and some- 
times for no point whatever, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts had a quotation from some learned authority, 
or a formidable Bolshevik document which he had 
doubtless translated from the Russian in some leisure 
hour. Surely the venerable Mr. Lodge, or possibly 
some interested friend, had put in an appalling amount 
of labour on that address. 

In citing his authorities Mr. Lodge was peculiarly 
happy. His main stand-bys were three: Professor 
Miliukov, who has not been in Soviet Russia since the 
revolution, and who observed the critical stages of that 
distressing phenomenon from Berlin, where he was 
the guest of the Kaiser’s Government; Mr. Boris 
Brasol, a gentleman of the Tsarist persuasion, likewise 
an expatriate; and a not very well-known American 
writer who has found a profitable field for volumes 
describing the failures and horrors of Bolshevik rule 
in the Soviet Russia he has never visited. From their 
very remoteness from the scene, these gentlemen would 
surely be fair and dispassionate; and Mr. Lodge had 
no trouble in showing from their pages and other 
sources that if we recognized the Soviet Government 
those diabolically clever Bolsheviki would be likely to 
overthrow all our institutions, and that they were, 
moreover, so utterly stupid and inept that their power 
was rapidly dwindling in Russia anyway. 

Mr. Borah had the ill manners to read from a letter 
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of Bishop Neulson of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
who recently went to Russia to inspect the property 
of his church there. “I found all church property 
perfectly intact and found no impediments were put 
in our way,” wrote the Bishop. “There is perfect 
liberty to preach.” Mr. Lodge made short work of 
this sentimentalism by showing, from his authorities, 
that in the intervals of hunting down the last remain- 
ing intellectuals, Mr. Lenin and his associates indulged 
in violent anti-religious orgies, and that they had even 
disfranchised clergymen, after the manner of our own 
revolutionary forefathers. He reached his climax by 
quoting news-dispatches from Warsaw, Riga and 
points west, revealing that the Communist leaders had 
spent the whole of last Christmas Day in thumbing 
their noses at God. Mr. Borah was silenced. Probably 
he will never dare mention the subject again. 


AND EASY PROBLEM: 


Tue New York Evening Post of 17 F ebruary conveyed 
the following information (italics ours) : 

The building of the huge new department store opposite 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral will, it is conceded, profoundly 
influence not only the future character of property for 
blocks on either side, but will materially advance the value 
of neighbouring realty. 

For example, at 617 Fifth Avenue, between Forty-ninth and 
Fiftieth Streets, is a plot, 42 x 100, on which stands the 
National Democratic Club. This piece sold recently for 
$1,010,000, or at the rate of $240 per square foot. 

Its value was enhanced by reason of its proximity to the 
new Saks store, which will surround the club site on three 
sides. The occupant of this inside plot will secure the 
advantage of the drawing-power of his important neighbour 
at no cost to himself other than that covered by the rent he 
pays. Where the ground-rent would ordinarily be $60,000 to 
$75,000, it may in this case run up to $100,000 or even higher. 

On the other hand, as Fenimore C. Goode pointed out some 
time ago, proximity to neighbours devoid of drawing-power 
reacts on the retail value of ground-floor space, making it 
necessary for the occupant to resort to expensive advertising- 
campaigns or to other methods of attracting buyers to his 
establishment. This again is reflected in the lower market- 
value of the land and in the greater difficulty in securing its 
improvement with income-producing buildings. 

When we read this item, we thought we would write 
an editorial about it, but now that our pen is in hand, 
we have changed our mind. The item itself is enough. 
Any reader who can add two and two together to make 
four, will have no trouble whatever in perceiving the 
fiscal, moral and social bearings of this little tale, with- 
out any editorial assistance. He will also have no trouble 
in appreciating its testimony to the fundamental weak- 
ness and injustice of our present economic system. 
We therefore content ourselves with inquiring why 
anyone should, or indeed how anyone can, take a 
hopeful interest in superficial projects of reform, as 
long as this fundamental weakness and injustice is 
permitted to go on. What is the use of fiddling with 
political schemes for the nationalization of mines and 
railways, “control of credit,” free trade of the Cobden 
Club variety, and such like, as long as the private 
monopoly of the economic rent of natural resources— 
so remarkably well exhibited in this item which we 
have lifted from the Evening Post—remains unbroken 
and undisturbed ? 

We recommend this item to our readers in general. 
We recommend it in particular to the liberal and pro- 
gressive element in public life. We should be happy 
to hear its implications discussed by the liberal press 
of the country—not that we expect ever to have this 
pleasure, but merely that we see no harm in courteously 
intimating that the pleasure would be great. We should 


be delighted if the members of the liberal-progressive 
group in the Senate would carefully consider this 
item, and let us know whether they think that it sheds 
any new light upon the value of their own activities. 
We therefore send the little story on its way, without 
any attempt at editorial interpretation, hoping for the 
best. . 


AN _ ASPECT OF SHEMIEISIn 


Is it possible, we wonder, for us to speak our mind 
in regard to a certain form of Semitism, without hav- 
ing our words construed as an endorsement of a form 
of Americanism for which we have no regard what- 
ever? The editor of East and West, a Jewish weekly 
published in Chicago, has stirred us up a bit, and at 
the risk of giving aid and comfort to our American 
patrioteers, we should like to speak out once more in 
behalf of a cultural ideal that is neither racial nor 
national, but essentially humanistic. 

In a leading article on “Education and Politics,” our 
contemporary lays out a, theory of education with 
which we are in heartiest disagreement. According to 
the editor, the Jewish child of the Diaspora is in a 
helpless and tragic situation; he can not fortify him- 
self with the thought that there exists to-day a strong 
and independent Jewish nation, and his pride in the 
ancient glories of his race is diminishing with the 
diminution of his knowledge. “He does not know of 
the superiority of his people. "He does not know that 
his is called the chosen people, the people of God, the 
people of the great prophets, the people that for years 
proclaimed justice and peace to the whole world.” Life 
in the old Ghettoes developed the Jewish character and 
the Jewish mind, “but under modern conditions, life 
itself not only does not help create the Jewish type, 
but assists in destroying it... .” In spite of every 
effort to check the process of dissolution and assimila- 
tion, the younger generation is gradually drifting away. 

The editor of East and West believes that as a 
remedy for this situation, two things are necessary: the 
creation of a Jewish Palestine, and the reinforcement 
of Jewish education. Such education, he says, is the 
only basis of his people’s existence in the lands of 
the Diaspora, where “a Jew ignorant of his past, 
ignorant of his traditions, is doomed.” It is the prime 
object of Jewish education to counteract the tendency 
of the times, and to preserve the individuals of the 
race from spiritual destruction, by keeping them true 
to the Jewish type. 

Such, brethren, is the argument; and the basis of it 
is the unproved and gratuitous assumption that the 
individual Jew will attain the most complete develop- 
ment of his capabilities if he is nurtured exclusively 
or almost exclusively in the Jewish lore. A like assump- 
tion forms the foundation of every racialistic and 
nationalistic theory of education and culture, and it is 
precisely this sort of assumption that we can not accept. 
As Americans, we feel within ourselves no sort of 
uncongeniality towards French or Russian literature, 
German or Italian music, Flemish or Spanish painting. 
We have the highest regard, too, for the Jewish Scrip- 
tures; and in fact we feel that we, personally, have 
always gained and never lost by helping ourselves to 
the best, wherever we could lay hands on it. The 
Jew’s case for exclusiveness is, of course, much 
stronger than the hundred-per-cent American’s, and 
yet it is nonsensical to pretend that the Jew can dupli- 
cate within the limits even of his own rich culture all 
the good things that can be had outside. As the editor . 
of East and West admits, exclusiveness can be main- 
tained in our day only by a conscious effort. The 
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natural tendency of the time is towards a generous 
borrowing; and the hope of the future seems to us 
to lie, not in the stubborn defence of Judaism or 
Americanism against the world but in the acceptance 
of a humanism that is broader than either, and richer 
than both together. 


SILVER AND GOLD. 
THE beckoning road, a narrow ribbon of tarnished silver, 
the golden sun, struggling through a bank of clouds, and 
the rambling old rail fences tempted me into the dunes 
one day when the woods were full of the rich contrasts 
of early winter. 

A solitary white plane tree, silhouetted against the 
stately oaks, with their ruddy branches; the silver green 
trunks of the leafless cottonwoods; the willows with 
their golden fringe; a row of generous beeches with their 
smooth, shining, grey trunks and feathery branches; the 
green gold and the red gold of the grasses, silvered by 
frost; all these, so proud in their dismantled state, spread 
themselves before me. 

Here, corn-stacks guarded great piles of tawny corn 
and, at the foot of a gentle slope, honey-coloured husks 
tossed in the breeze; there the weather-beaten hay-ricks 
were quite golden where the beasts of the field had eaten 
into them. 

A log cabin, silvered by time, nestled in a bed of gold- 
brown leaves. A laughing brook danced over its amber 
sands, and on its bank stood great piles of fresh cut 
golden lumber beside the dull silver of gnarled roots. 
Even the scrap-iron, touched by frost, bronzed by rust, 
had acquired a look of beauty. 

The silver steam from an engine drifted along a 
golden hillside and, through a fretwork of trees, I came 
upon the rolling, tumbling golden dunes and, beyond, the 
pallid lake, above which floated a lonely gull. Where the 
silver ribbon ended were piles of red gold clay, shining 
pebbles and glistening sand to stretch the road still 
farther. 

A sky of silver, the pale sun sinking in the west; a 
splash of gold, a great grey cloud; and thus the day 
melted into twilight. 

HELEN SWIFT. 


THE EGYPTIAN AFTER LIFE. 


THE Egyptian conception of the after life offers the 
same complications as the Egyptian conception of God, 
and can only be understood by one who has mastered 
tha principles of the theology. To summarize these 
principles, which I have already described in the Free- 
man of 14 and of 28 February: there is one God, a 
universal spirit who informs all things, who is unname- 
able and unknowable except through his manifesta- 
tions ; there are many gods, or superior beings, who are 
the “limbs” of the One; Osiris is the link between the 
One God and the material world which he redeemed 
by his passion. It is clear that the essence of this 
system is a belief in innumerable identities or forms 
fundamentally unified. Furthermore, unlike many 
sotts of mysticism, the doctrine does not provide for 
a final merging of all these identities into the One; on 
the contrary, every individual form is eternally itself 
yet eternally rooted in the common soil. As an illustra- 
tion, we may suppose an apple tree, a cherry tree, and 
a peach tree planted near the same spring. All three 
are nourished by the same earth and freshened by the 
same water; yet the apple tree does not take on the 
attributes of the cherry tree, nor the peach of the apple. 

The preservation of personality, then, is the first 
necessity of the after life. Here again we find division 
of one entity into several parts. Every man is com- 


posed of four main and three or four lesser selves: 
the double, the soul, the spiritual body, and the spiritual 
intelligence being the major, and the heart and shadow 
among the minor components. This belief is not 
important except in so far as it reflects the universal 
harmony of the One and the Many, To eternalize 
his personality, a man must, by reason of his strength 
of character, keep these parts bound together in the 
unity of his selfhood and prevent them from slipping 
back into the elemental mass whence they came. 

In the first place, his spiritual body must be able to 
mould itself in the likeness of the physical body. 
Therefore, the physical body is mummified, so that 
it will last long enough to serve as a model to which 
the spirit can liken itself, much as a sculptor uses a 
plaster mould, which he afterwards destroys, to cast 
his bronze statue. The Egyptians did not believe that 
the flesh would rise again: they say plainly, “The 
body to the earth, the soul to heaven.” They held the 
desecration of tombs in utter abhorrence, not because it 
eliminated the dead man’s chance of immortality, as 
has often been stated, but because the body remains 
on earth as a symbol of one who has now become like 
unto the gods. Likewise the “toys,” statues, and other 
objects which have recently delighted the excavators, 
were not placed with the dead “to serve the ghost of 
the deceased”: they were to be symbols and models 
for finer shapes in the spiritual world. 

The dead man has now risen in his own form and 
must be judged by the gods to determine whether or 
not he be worthy of immortality. He sings adoration 
to the Sunrise and to Osiris, and, bethinking him of 
the sins he committed on earth, he asks absolution of 
the One God. “O put away the shame which thou 
hast in thy heart because of my transgressions; let 
there be peace between us!” he pleads. Why should 
the One feel the shame of the dead man’s past wicked- 
ness? Because the One is in all things, and if a man 
sin, the One sins also. Having, we suppose, received 
absolution, the soul comes into the Judgment Hall, 
where triumph or elimination awaits him. He first 
assures the gods that he has not committed anything 
which is an abomination to them, such as lying, steal- 
ing, false witness, short measure, treason, sacrilege, 
sodomy, garrulousness, or adultery. Then comes the 
final test: the weighing of the man’s heart in the great 
balance against the Feather of Truth. If the heart, or 
man’s identity, be found wanting, it is tossed to the 
monster Amemit, who devours it straightway. Amemit 
is simply oblivion ; the unworthy die a second time and 
their name is lost in eternity. Thus, immortality is 
not the general prerogative of mankind: it is highly 
selective. But there is no hell. 

The complete absence of any motive of vengeance 
in the Egyptian faith sets that faith apart as one of 
the loftiest and most intelligent of the world. Of all 
human emotions, desire for revenge is the most futile 
and barbarous; in ascribing that emotion to the deity, 
many systems sink to a low level of religious culture. 
That the imagination of men should, in the name of 
God, devise eternal torture for those whom they have 
not had sufficient opportunity to torture on earth; that 
the supreme poem of Christianity should be a descrip- 
tion of infernal retributions on personal and political 
enemies; in short, that the threat of darkness and not 
the love of light should so often motivate our 
thought, shows a sad distemper in Christian civiliza- 
tion. Wherever else the Egyptian religion may fall 
below or rise above other religions, in its conception 
of an unavenging deity it is immeasurably superior to 
them all. 
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But the soul whose course we are following is not 
given over to Amemit; his heart is justified by the 
balance, and he is declared to be true of word. Now 
the composite nature of his personality asserts itself. 
In the first place, he retains his earthly name. That 
satisfies the part of him which is the transfigured 
replica of his former self. Then, he adds to that name, 
the name of Osiris, as a sign that he has become identi- 
fied with the god whose steps he followed, down into 
the material world, through the struggle of life, into 
the tomb and the sacrament of death, and finally 
through the Hall of Judgment into eternity. He de- 
clares that he was born in the birth-chamber of Osiris, 
that he died with him and rose from the dead with 
him; that he is Osiris. Such is the nature of his soul. 
His spiritual body he assigns to the various gods: his 
head is the head of Ra, his neck is the neck of Isis, 
and so forth; and this transformation he concludes 
with the happy assurance: “There is no part of my 
body which is not God!’ Remembering that the 
Many Gods are spoken of as limbs of the One God, 
we are prepared for the statement that the dead man 
in his highest faculty, the spiritual intelligence, has 
become identified with the One Himself. Thus, he 
does not sink into a nameless Nirvana, according to 
the Eastern belief, nor does he become a living spirit 
distinct from the spirit of God, according to the 
Christian belief. He is at once himself and God. He 
has power, through his various forms, of entering into 
any of the manifestations of God in heaven or on 
earth, yet he never surrenders his function of return- 
ing to his own shape. 

The fact that, in his own shape, the dead man may 
continue to enjoy the pleasures of earth, must not be 
taken too literally as an integral part of the Egyptian 
concept of immortality. It means just this: Egypt is 
a great body which is reflected in eternity by a corre- 
sponding spirit, a transfigured Egypt. The chart of 
this ghostly country corresponds to that of the Nile 
country; many of the towns may be taken as divine 
counterparts of earthly towns, and the entire realm, 
like Egypt, is divided into provinces with local gover- 
nors. This arrangement betokens the existence of a 
sort of Platonic doctrine that the things of this world 
are but imperfect reflections of the things of Eternity ; 
and it certainly expresses the very human hope that 
the after life may be as gay and as happy in possi- 
bilities as was life in Egypt. 

For this race loved life and pleasure with a fierce 
intensity; all the sombre pomp of the ritual of the 
dead had as its object the prolongation of an existence 
too delightful to relinquish. It is erroneous to picture 
the early Egyptians as an austere, funereal people. 
They danced, they sang, they hunted and yachted and 
banqueted with a zest that would have astonished the 
far more practical Greeks, who believed that those be- 
loved of the gods died young, and consigned their dead 
to a chilly place where bloodless shades bewailed their 
fate. It is interesting to consider that the only leaven in 
Greek pessimism is contained in the mysteries and their 
doctrine of free will, which had their origin in Egypt. 

This exuberant enthusiasm was what caused the 
Egyptians to adorn their religion in such richly 
embroidered vestments. The intricacy of pattern has 
enchanted later generations ; so much so that few have 
discerned beneath the surface of the fabric the sim- 
plicity of the faith. Their theology, their sacraments, 
and their conception of the after life are based on a 
single doctrine: eternal life manifested through eternal 
living forms, the One and the Many. 

ROBERT HILLYEr. 


THE BAT TLESORST HE BEAST 
FURNACES. 


In a remarkable book published by a French writer of 
talent, M. Michel Corday, “Les Hauts-Fourneaux” 
(The Blast Furnaces), the author describes the secret 
ambitions of the steel-kings of France and Germany 
and the part they played in the causes, the conduct and 
the prolongation of the great war. On either side of 
the frontier between France and Germany, the lords 
of the blast furnaces cast covetous eyes upon the 
mineral wealth that lay beyond; to each the flaming 
chimneys of the other were a constant provocation, a 
reminder of unachieved industrial supremacy and 
incommensurable, ungotten wealth. Throughout the 
strange pattern of M. Corday’s terrible diary of France 
in war-time, the revelation of this war within a war 
runs like a scarlet and sinister thread. 

The German steel-kings, not content with the coal 
of the Ruhr and the iron of Lorraine, unappeased by 
the destruction of the coal-mines and the industrial 
machinery of the north of France, looked westwards 
across the battle-lines to the unconquered French blast 
furnaces of Briey and clamoured to their Government 
to include that region in the indemnity to be exacted 
from vanquished France; while, on the other side 
of the frontier of blood raised between these two 
peoples, the Loucheurs, the Creusots, Schneiders and 
Wendels looked eastwards to the Ruhr, and, in the 
lobbies of the Chamber, in the salons of Paris and the 
foyers of the Opera, the greedy industrials buttonholed 
the chattering politicians and said, “Lorraine is useless 
to us without the Ruhr. We must have the Ruhr!” 

Well, they have got their Ruhr. Four and a half 
years after the war which lasted four and a half years, 
French bayonets have encircled the Ruhr with a ring 
of steel. French customs-officials guard all the outlets 
from which coal and steel from this Westphalian prov- 
ince might enter the body of Germany. M. Coste and 
his mission of engineers are in Essen. A few discreet 
and almost invisible agents of the Comité des Forges 
sit in the lounges of the Essen hotels, impatiently 
awaiting the moment when the direction of this enter- 
prise shall pass from the blundering hands of soldiers 
into their own expert hands. In Paris, M. Poincaré 
and Marshal Foch meet twice a day and conceive plans 
for overcoming the resistance of the German Govern- 
ment. 

They have got their Ruhr, the lords of the French 
blast furnaces. But how will they use it? There was 
a chance that the Ruhr might have come into their 
possession in another way, more subtle and more 
fruitful in profit. In December, Herr Stinnes pro- 
posed to M. Loucheur the formation of a great steel- 
trust for the joint exploitation of the mineral resources 
of the Lorraine region and the Ruhr. But the French 
steel-kings demanded too high a percentage of the 
profits—sixty per cent for themselves, and forty per 
cent for the Germans. Herr Stinnes offered an equal 
division of capital and profits, but no more. Finally, 
commercial bargaining having failed, the politicians 
and the soldiers were called in. 

As far as the industries of France are concerned, 
the net results of the occupation of the Ruhr are clear. 
During December last, France received between 26,000 
and 28,000 tons of German coal or coke per day. Since 
19 January, not a ton of German coal or coke has crossed 
the French frontier. The blast furnaces of Lorraine 
and the North, starved of coke, are one after another 
being damped down. The important steel-industry of 
Luxemburg, which is entirely in the hands of French 
and Belgian capitalists, is at a standstill. The price 
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of metallurgical coke in France has risen by fifty per 
cent. Finally, the franc is steadily depreciating and 
the cost of living and of all raw and manufactured 
materials is steadily rising. 

Nevertheless the French industrials regard the depre- 
ciation of the franc with equanimity. Although it 
places them temporarily at a disadvantage, since coal 
and pig iron for the steel-industry have at the moment 
to be bought in England, the enormous quantities of 
cheap coal and pig iron that they expect to get from 
the Ruhr after the interval of resistance is over will 
enable them to export steel-products to all the world; 
and, while wages in France will remain more or less 
constant, they expect to reap, in their turn, from the 
inflation of the franc-currency the tremendous advan- 
tages gained by the German capitalists from the infla- 
tion of the mark. 

That is the dream. But how is it to be realized? 
We have the authority of the principal organ of the 
French iron and steel industry, L’Usine, for stating 
that the French were utterly unprepared for the 
strength, the subtlety and the extent of the German 
Government’s resistance, and the manner in which 
that resistance has been supported in the Ruhr itself. 


The violence of the nationalist movement now unleashed 
in Germany [says L’Usine] has not permitted the application 
of the measures originally contemplated, and it is now nec- 
essary to revise our methods and to carry out a programme 
very much more vast than the original plan appears to have 
involved... . 

The whole resistance of Germany is founded on our need 
of coke and on the hope that, faced by the crisis caused in 
our metal industry by the suspension of reparations-deliveries, 
we shall lose our heads and private interests will force our 
industrials to demand themselves the suppression of coercive 
measures. ... We must not conceal from ourselves the fact 
that our metallurgical industry will experience a very hard 
time in consequence of the shortage of coke. Already, in 
spite of the precautions taken, a number of our blast furnaces 
have been obliged to diminish their output and even cease 
it altogether. 


Already the French steel-industrialists are complain- 
ing that the occupation of the Ruhr—originally con- 
ceived as an economic operation—has been transformed 
into an operation largely military and political in its 
character, and that the French Government is slow 
in carrying out the plans prepared for the economic 
exploitation of the Ruhr. But this is more easily said 
than done. First, the sovereignty of Germany over 
the Ruhr valley has to be destroyed. This has already 
been attempted in the expulsion of German administra- 
tors and the officials of the State railway- and tele- 
graph-services in the region; but the moral authority 
of the Berlin Government has so far defeated the 
French. Secondly, the authority of the German indus- 
trialists—if they can not be brought to accept the lamb’s 
share of the bargain offered by M. Loucheur—must 
be destroyed. No Frenchman speaking with any 
authority has yet demanded the expropriation of the 
Ruhr magnates, but this extreme measure is in fact 
suggested if not demanded in an astonishing article 
published by L’Usine of 27 January: 

Why should we not attempt to create in the Ruhr a system 
of exploitation independent of the owners? [asks this publi- 
cation.] There exist everywhere in Germany, in each enter- 
prise, workshop-committees (Betriebsrate) which include not 
only the workmen but even the clerks of higher grades. 
Why not interest them in the financial returns of the mines 
and factories and attempt to apply the theories so dear to 
them? i 


So much for the attitude of the French industrialists. 
The first phase of their dream, it is already clear, has 
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proved a disillusionment. The second phase, rendered 
necessary by the failure of the first, may drag on for 
months, perhaps for years. If the Ruhr magnates 
refuse to negotiate, there will inevitably follow blunder- 
ing attempts by the French to exploit the mines and 
the steel-enterprises of the Ruhr directly. The military 
occupation, in the hands of the generals, will give way 
to an economic occupation, in the hands of the indus- 
trialists. But before that happens, it is more likely 
that the French themselves will secretly recommence 
the negotiations with Herr Stinnes which were broken 
off in December. In this event, it may even happen 
that the French accept terms less favourable than those 
for which they invaded the Ruhr; and the battle for 
the blast furnaces will have been fought for nothing— 
except the eternal vicarious sacrifice of the proletariat 
of both countries. GEORGE SLOCOMBE. 


MEDITATIONS. 

THERE is something equivocal in men’s love of argument, 
if it be true that what all men desire is the truth; for 
we generally come out of a debate, not with more truth, 
but with more doubt, than we had when we went into it. 
An unembarrassed observer might well decide that we are 
all unconscious sceptics, and that we desire to remain so; 
for to submit our thoughts to discussion is a sign that 
we have not complete faith in them, and perhaps that we 
unconsciously wish to shake what faith in them we have. 
We desire to have them tested; knowing, however, that 
they will hardly escape from the test unscathed. Taking 
everything into account, it seems to be the general fate of 
mankind, or of that portion of it which thinks, to search 
for truth and to find doubt. In the end, then, is it truth 
or is it doubt that we pursue? Or is thought, like life, 
profoundly ironical, and in attaining doubt when we seek 
for certainty are we only subject to the law, that we never 
get what we want, but always something else? In our 
youth we all set out gaily with truths, but as we grow 
older we have to be content with the desire for truth. 
A little knowledge is a dangerous thing, it is true, but 
much knowledge seems to be fatal. 


THERE is a time when all propagandists feel that their 
work is useless, An objection to their theory rises spon- 
taneously in peoples’ minds; they refute it once and think 
they are finished with it; but in a little while they find 
that the objection has returned again, as sincere as ever 
and as strong, so that they can not believe that they had 
once apparently killed it. The prejudice which they have 
disproved may be great and true, or mean and false: they 
have not the weapon which can pierce to its heart, where 
its life resides. People do not forget it, but only the argu- 
ments against it. The reason for this is that about this 
prejudice a host of emotional associations have gathered, 
and it can not be touched until these have been dispersed. 
They can only be dispersed, however, by a thought with 
emotion in it and therefore incapable of mere refutation; 
by an intuition as strong as the original prejudice. For 
intuition, like prejudice, has a life of its own, not to be 
shaken by dialect unaided. Whether logic or intuition is 
finally the more true the philosophers may settle among 
themselves. But what they can not alter, for it is a simple 
fact of experience, is that intuition has a more vital prin- 
ciple of life than any other form of conviction. The 
intuitions of Jesus might a thousand times be proved to be 
logically absurd or empirically impossible, and we might 
agree unconditionally with the proofs; yet, altogether for- 
getting these, we return eternally to these intuitions. 


Tur OTHER Smpe. To show how mighty are the rules by 
which men logically think one has only to reflect that 
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two ignorant men can not quarrel in a public house over 
sixpence without implying them, or rather evoking them 
as by a magical act out of the void. We must always 
use them even if we should disbelieve in them. They do 
not so much impose themselves upon us; they are there, 
indifferent and omnipotent, and even when we think we 
have escaped from them, there is no choice for us, and 
we use them. From this admission we must go to another, 
very interesting: that these laws use us, and that with- 
out them we could not live and these two men could not 
be there in the public house quarrelling over sixpence. 


Men do not love the truth for its own sake, or for any 
one reason. They love it for every reason, and these 
reasons do indeed include love of the truth. They fear 
it also for every reason. 


THERE is no occult virtue in honest doubt; dishonest doubt 
is sometimes even more effective, as the numerous tribe 
of the advocati diaboli demonstrate. Indeed, the man who 
makes a habit of doubting things will often turn out to 
be, after assiduous practice, the professional seeker for 
truth. In looking for truth, and generally in the most 
unlikely places, the philosopher must doubt even where 
he feels no doubt: if this had not happened there would 
have been no philosophy. So much one might say as a 
rejoinder to Tennyson’s sentimentality. 


AGAINST Moprern INTERPRETATIONS OF ANCIENT TRUTHS. 
They pour small beer into old bottles, and the bottles do 
not burst. But we who drink, how we curse the holding 
capacity of these old bottles, forgetting what we should 
credit to the small beer! 


ReELaAtivity is the longest road round to the Absolute. 


“AGAINST stupidity even the gods fight in vain.” It is 
probably a good thing, for life would be infinitely difficult 
if it were not cushioned in this way. Stupidity is one of 
the greatest alleviations of life. 


A xivine thought can not utter itself in the same words 
twice. We can repeat only what is dead. 

WHEN truth is dead it may be the best thing to tell lies; 
for a lie is something which in time may become true. 
In this way, at any rate, we might get the credit of being 
forerunners, and there is no saying what turn history 
might take. 


We all praise the strong will, but nevertheless there is 
generally something monstrous in this strong will, and 
often a lack of intelligence accompanying it which makes 
it seem to clever people a little fatuous. It is not seldom 
a particularly, an abnormally unintelligent way of getting 
somewhere where one’s desires are set. The door is in 
front of us, locked; but we can not find the key and if 
we had it would not know exactly how to use it; so we 
run head foremost against the door and at last batter it 
open. We do get in, but with great damage not only 
to ourselves but to the edifice. It may be, of course, that 
in men of this type there is an overpowering desire to test 
their strength, which would make them throw away the 
key of the door even if they had it. There is certainly 
a class of men who in every emergency desire to carry the 
day by direct assault rather than by intelligence. This 
class is very large, and includes both the average man 
and the natural man. To use reason to obtain an advan- 
tage over another man is still generally regarded as less 
honourable than to knock him down with one’s fists and 
then compel him with open threats to do what one wants. 


Most people look upon the exercise of the reason at all 
as a little shady; and in certain cases, at any rate, none 
of us can use it without inward compunction—in par- 
ticular, when we benefit by it ourselves. 


TIME is computed by desire. Space is comprehended by 
desire. The strength of desire may be seen in the terrific, 
inescapable domination which time and space exert over us. 


LAUGHTER, like the truth, can not be refuted; and raillery 
may therefore be not only an effectual, but a sound weapon 
in controversy, provided, that is, that one can get every- 
body to laugh with one. 

Epwin Muir. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


FELLOW-WORKERS INCOGNITO. 

Sirs: Some day, when sufficient time has flowed under 
the bridge of years, when events have assumed the related 
form which villages and towns do when seen from an 
ascending airplane, the Mexican people will hold a com- 
memorative celebration. They will proclaim a national 
fiesta and build statues to two men who have been giving 
aid to Mexico during the reconstructive period of the 
last several years. These unrecognized saviours of Mexico 
are working very openly, but their labour is not now 
admitted to be a service; and because people pay tribute 
to their benefactors in proportion to the obviousness of the 
service they render and in reverse proportion to its intrinsic 
value, their national recognition may be long in coming. Yet 
they continue their labour with the determined zeal of 
Cromwell’s soldiers or of Woodrow Wilson salsifying 
the plumage of the fourteen points. 

The two men for whom I predict a future canonization 


by the proletariat of Mexico are, strangely enough, not — 


Mexicans but foreigners. Although, from the advent of 
Cortez to the present epoch of Doheny, Bielaski and 
Bushnell, Mexico has received nothing from the out- 
lander but pain and sorrow, the people south of the Rio 
Bravo are a courteous, appreciative race; and the fact 
that the men of whom I am writing are not one hundred 
per cent Mexicans will not prevent their true services 
from being fittingly commemorated. It is notable that 
although we have had our Lafayette and, more lately, our 
Clemenceau, and are, as it were, international in our 
heroes, Mexico till now has fought her battles unaided. 
To be sure there was the venerated Spanish priest, Father 
Las Casas, who helped and educated the Indians while 
his brother priests were enslaving them and forcing them 
to build the eight thousand five hundred and sixty-eight 
churches which dot the Mexican landscape like the wind- 
mills in Kansas; but, for the most part, Mexican heroes 
have been Mexican to the core. 

One may ask, What is the nature of the service which 
can not be understood to-day, but which will reap its 
reward only when the years roll by? To comprehend 
this, it is necessary to glance briefly at internal condi- 
tions in Mexico before, during, and after its emergence 
from ten years of civil warfare. Before 1910, Mexico 
was a land of agricultural serfs who lived scarcely above 
the level of animals. Property-holders of native and 
foreign blood had carved out principalities during the 
Diaz regime and completed the enslavement of the native 
population. When proletarian life became so intolerable 
that even the “patient Indio” could no longer endure it, 
and when American capital, jealous that Diaz had begun 
to drink German wine and British tea, lent financial aid, 
there was revolt. With revolt came enlightenment for 
the people of Mexico, for active struggle showed them 
the need for knowledge. During the revolution of 1910, 
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even in Mexico City, some one had to read the manifestos 
to crowds of several hundred workers; now a large pro- 
portion of the city and town dwellers can read and write. 
During the revolution there was freedom; a freedom that 
was often lawless and licentious, although the decorated 
stories which were received in the United States were, 
like the latest tales of Turkish atrocities, smothered in 
oil. People whose possessions had been limited to the 
poor clothes they wore and the adobe or reed huts in 
which they lived, suddenly were in a position to destroy 
or use property, stores of grain, factories, railways. 
There was destruction and there was robbery. But be- 
cause Uncle Sam and John Bull were more or less occu- 
pied in making scientific their own abattoirs and were 
satisfied as long as they could get cheap Mexican oil for 
their battleships, the Mexicans were allowed to have their 
little fun without feeling the ruthless force of Mesaba 
steel and Pennsylvania coal. The repressed rage of cen- 
turies flared, burned, and subsided. Tired for the time 
of revolution and violence, the people settled down to 
entrench their gains and reorganize their country. 

When they settled down, however, they were no longer 
the serfs of I910.. They had acquired two precepts that 
now underlie the philosophy of the people of Mexico. 
One of these the United States has always considered, 
quite unjustifiably, its own particular moral preserve, and 
may be formulated somewhat like this: If things are not 
the way you want them, get busy and change them. In 
Mexico City the old church of St. Peter and St. Paul is 
being converted into a hall for lectures and an open forum 
for the populace and the students of the University. It is 
being redecorated in a style of art that “never was, on 
sea or land,’ under the direction of the Mexican artist, 
Montenegro; and ihe motto which holds the commanding 
position once held by the Christian altar reads, “Action 
conquers Destiny.” Yet no one is more modest than the 
Mexican. He will tell you sorrowfully that he lacks 
education; that his country is ridden by politicians and 
is very much behind the times; that his people need this, 
that, or the other thing. But it really does not bother him 
very much because he is so busy changing himself and 
his country. 

The result has been a precipitate campaign for educa- 
tion. A State governor in Mexico to-day, even of the 
more reactionary sort, will hasten to tell one about the 
number of schools he has established in his State; primary 
schools, agricultural schools, schools for industrial and 
scientific training. There are public night-schools for 
workers; there are elementary and trade-schools main- 
tianed by labour-unions for their members. The Society 
of Railway Maintenance of Way Workers is establishing 
travelling schools for section-hands. The Federal Depart- 
ment of Education maintains a select corps of missionary 
teachers who visit the secluded mountain and rural dis- 
tricts carrying the elements of learning and news of the 
modern world. Every town or village, every club or 
labour-organization which applies to the Department of 
Education for books is sent, free of charge, a library. 
About fifteen thousand volumes a month are being dis- 
tributed in this way. In the universities, even the law-stu- 
dents have to study Karl Marx and the origin and history 
of modern labour-movements. Every one who was caught 
by the spirit of the revolution is busy educating himself. 
Rich with her heritage from the primitive culture of the 
Americas, from the European Renaissance, and from the 
Orient, Mexico is now reaching out for the best that there 
is in modern civilization. She presents the spectacle of a 
nation at school. 

The second precept which the people of Mexico have 
-acquired as a result of their civil strife is that property 
is sacred only when it serves the majority of the people. 


This attitude, coupled with the policy of self-confident 
action, is creating significant social and economic changes 
in Mexican society, and is apparent in recent legislation 
and in the actions of the organized bodies of workers. 
The fetish-like respect for private property, the hypnotic 
trance in which modern industrialism attempts to submerge 
the mind of a nation, practically disappeared, or at least 
was weakened by the revolution. Property was destroyed 
in large quantities, or was taken and used. When it was 
gone it was discovered that work was required to repro- 
duce it. The lack of certain essentials resulted in much 
suffering for the people, particularly when the destroyed 
object, such as machinery, could not be reproduced in 
Mexico. Large masses of the people, however, particu- 
larly the city workers, emerged from the revolution with 
a clear idea of their relation to their jobs. Work is for 
the purpose of creating things which people need. If it 
does not feed and clothe and give the advantages of 
education and a certain amount of leisure and pleasure to 
the worker, then it is bad and no amount of sophistry 
about the rights of property and the sacredness of inter- 
est will avail. The Queretaro Constitution of 1917 is 
said to be the only constitution in the world which states 
specifically that people have the right to pleasure. The 
United States Constitution is strangely silent on this 
point, even though the Declaration of Independence made 
some loose statements regarding happiness. The agricul- 
tural workers of Mexico who compose the large majority 
of the population did not need the revolution to clarify 
their relation to their jobs. They made the revolution 
because they were already aware of it. Many of them 
had for years worked on shares. They had worked hard 
and long, year after year, only to find that the market- 
value of their half of the crop was negligible. They 
needed no philosophy to understand what is meant by 
the “full product of labour.’ The Mexican, therefore, 
has come to respect property only as it serves the pro- 
ducer, and to respect work as that which creates things 
which may be used. 

Consequently, Mexico to-day has social legislation of an 
idealistic type and a strong and growing workers’ move- 
ment. As yet there is an hiatus between the laws and 
their application. In its eagerness to do justice to the 
human values involved, or perhaps because the politi- 
cians realized the political necessity of appeasing the 
proletariat, the Mexican Government has put on the 
statute books social legislation which neither the Govern- 
ment itself nor the workers have the power to enforce. 
But the land-workers and the city labourers continue to 
augment and perfect their organizations, their sindicatos 
de resistencia, and, as their economic power increases, 
they are gradually compelling employers to observe the 
humanitarian provisions of the State labour-laws and 
the Mexican Constitution. 

Mexico has had a stable Government for over two years. 
During that time it has put down the rebel bands that 
were operating when it took control and has broken up 
revolutions hatched in the United States as regularly 
as Wall Street laid the golden egg. Indeed, one wonders 
whether Obregon does not sit more securely than some 
of his neighbours, when one sees that on 1 January he 
granted amnesty to all rebels who had tried to unseat him, 
releasing those who were in prison, and notifying exiles 
that they could return in safety. The Mexicans and 
their Government have been eager for recognition from 
the United States. They know that under all precedents 
of international law their Government has a right to 
recognition. With recognition, they believe, the United 
States Government would probably discontinue its policy 
of tacit encouragement of counter-revolutionary move- 
ments in Arizona, New Mexico and Texas which dis- 
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turb the tranquillity of their country. Furthermore, 
Mexico wants a loan of American capital to re-establish 
some of its industries, and its merchants want better credit- 
relations with American exporters. Indeed, the Mexican 
people are eager for everything which they think will 
improve their country. 

The two unrecognized saviours whom I mentioned at 
the beginning of this paper have been working hard to 
prevent the recognition of Mexico by the United States 
Government. They have been the means of blocking it 
time and time again. They are anathema in the eyes of 
patriotic Mexicans. Yet it is my firm belief that Mexico 
will some day thank them for their efforts. As yet the 
people of Mexico, the workers’ organizations, have not 
organized sufficiently; although there are unions of agri- 
cultural workers, prisoners, bull-fighters, prostitutes, grave- 
diggers, renters, domestic servants, miners, railway- and 
transport-workers, factory-labourers, etc., and new unions 
forming every day. They have not yet sufficiently organ- 
ized to enforce the existing labour-legislation upon the 
existing investments of capital. Mexican workers are 
now struggling desperately to present an organized front 
in the face of the present degree of industrialization of 
the country and to educate the masses of the people in 
preparation for the further industrialization which is 
inevitably to come. International ethics aside, Mr. Charles 
Evans Hughes and Mr. Warren G. Harding have been 
doing the proletarian movement of Mexico the greatest 
possible favour. They have kept in leash the hounds of 
export capital, of bankers’ capital, surplus industrial 
capital, war-profiteers’ capital until such time as the 
Mexican people, the Mexican workers, have educated and 
organized themselves sufficiently to meet with equanimity 
the invasion of American industrialism. Chambers of 
Commerce and business-clubs all over the United States 
have pleaded with the above-mentioned proletarian cham- 
pions for the recognition of Mexico. But, fortunately 
for the Mexicans, Mr. Hughes has a legal mind, which 
works somewhat like this; “Mexico’s revolutionary laws 
endanger the security of American investments. We can 
not recognize Mexico until she changes her laws.” But 
the Chambers of Commerce, having modern industrial 
minds, have said, “Give us your support, and we will 
go in and invest our money, and the laws will change 
of their own accord. Do you not know that laws always 
follow the capitalist?” Perhaps they have not said it 
in so many words; possibly many of them have shrewder 
intuitions than reasoning-powers and would not wish to 
be convicted of believing even slightly in the materialistic 
conception of history. The fact remains, however, that 
some day the Mexican people will come to realize the 
inestimable service which is being rendered them by Mr. 
Hughes and Mr. Harding, and will elevate these gentle- 
men to the place they deserve among the national heroes 
of Mexico. I am, etc., 


Mexico. FREDERIC W. LEIGHTON. 


WARE 
ARTIST AND ARTISAN. 


AGAINST the claim of the artist that he is special 
and that his work is different from other work, there 
has always been an outcry. In a mechanistic age 
naturally this claim has been looked upon as a sort 
of delusion of grandeur. Many men with a touch of 
talent have accepted the popular view, and have applied 
the principles of the factory to their work. They have 
standardized their product, done creative work by the 
clock, and felt that they were no different from any 
other honest workmen. Robert Chambers once said 
that an artist is no different from a business-man, 


and that turning out books was somewhat the same as 
turning out bricks. But one hears also of men of 
genuine artistic power who have come to believe that 
this is not an age of purely imaginative art; that the 
art of the age must be sought in machinery; that a 
beautiful revolver or a shapely locomotive or automo- 
bile is the highest product, in art, of this epoch, 

Let me say first that art is apt to flourish best when 
it is looked up to, not down upon, by society. Greece 
wondered at art, and crowned the poet with a wreath. 
The rich men of the Renaissance made the artist feel 
that he was a privileged being. Europe, even to-day, 
has a high regard for the imaginative creator. But 
in America, even yet, the artist is regarded as an 
interruption in the business of living, as something 
queer, as something not belonging. Since the artist 
is that very person who is most sensitive to his envi- 
ronment, he must, unless he be of an exceptionally 
strong nature, succumb to such an attitude, and pro- 
ceed hastily to meet the collective demand. He must 
justify himself. How shall he do so? In America, 
religious formulz, preaching of all sorts, teaching in 
success, and Christian Science optimism are highly re- 
garded. A writer, then, may justify his art by making it 
subserve one or more of these attitudes. He thus proves 
that his art is useful. It will lead strayed souls back 
to virtue, it will show you how to succeed, it will 
cheer you up. This has led much excellent talent into 
the channel of “art with a purpose.” As I noted, it 
has led some talent even farther, that is, over to 
industry itself. But in either case, where the man still 
sincerely believes he is expressing himself as an artist, 
there is a confusing of art with something else. 

It is necessary, therefore, if the true artist in 
America would strike free from his oversensitiveness 
to the collective demand, that he see clearly what the 
artist is. Perhaps an antithesis may help in the 
seeing. Therefore, in order to describe the artist, I 
would place against the artist, the artisan. 

To begin with, the radical difference between the two 
is that the artisan has a rational, and the artist an 
irrational, aim. .If we divide the mind into rational 
and irrational, we find that the conscious mind is 
primarily rational and interested in the outer world, 
in living, in getting on, in dealing with the demands 
of others; whereas the unconscious mind is. primarily 
irrational, its aim being really a spiritual perfectibility, 
and the development of the individual, irrespective of 
the outer demand. The unconscious, then, is the 
source of religion and of art. The artisan, however, 
works from the conscious standpoint. He must above 
all things accent practical use in his product. The 
chair he makes must be capable of being sat on; the 
revolver must shoot, and must even be thoroughly up- 
to-date so that it shoots the best shells in the best 
way. The aim here is rational, is practical. He can 
never make it secondary. But he must, perforce, 
make every other aim secondary. Beauty may enter 
in; he may even want it to enter in; but as between 
an ugly revolver that shoots and a beautiful revolver 
that does not, there can be no choice. 

With the artist it is quite different. He may, it is 
true, have an aim. He may want his art to teach a 
lesson, to work a reform, to demolish an outworn idol. 
But in so far as he is a true artist, he finds the purpose 
submerged in something else. He even suffers from 
the fact that his work often turns out to be something 
quite different from his original conception, because he 
has remained true to the creative process. While he 
worked everything under his hand changed, and he 
found that he had to go along with the tide and do 
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the work in a way he had not planned. This is the 
experience of every true artist; and it shows how far 
removed he is from the rational. If the artisan must 
have almost complete conscious control of his work, 
in order to bend it to the preconceived end, the artist 
has only partial control, is only a part of the creator or 
artist who actually produces the work. Purpose is 
taken out of his hands, and all attempts to meet col- 
lective demands go by the board. 

This is one of the reasons why true art is not 
immediately accepted by the people as a whole. It 
is true that the artisan likewise may produce the new, 
the unfamiliar; may, in short, create something. We 
have a recent example of this in radio. But with 
the artisan there is always a way out. He may prove 
the utility of his product ; he may demonstrate to others 
its usefulness; and so win a body of consumers. The 
artist can not do this. His new vision appears often 
as something merely insane. It has never been seen 
before. What is it for? The artist himself can not 
always tell for he himself may not know. Only the 
future can prove the case. As Whitman said: “I 
must wait for the growth of the taste of myself.” 
Why? Because Whitman was so far ahead of his age. 

Is it because the artist wills it so, that he is always 
so far ahead of his fellows? Hardly; for as soon as 
the artist steers, like the artisan, merely by the con- 
scious, by his thinking and scheming, all magic flees 
him; and if he aims at something original, what he 
produces is often bizarre, undigestible, and not sane. 
He is being different for the sake of being different. 
His work is not organic. The reason lies much deeper. 
The collective, unconscious mind, which underlies the 
personal aspects of the mind, is really creative. It 
is the life-energy or force or libido or spirit, or what 
you will, creating forward through man, and doing 
this by flinging out fantasy, symbol and vision which 
transcend the intellect and our conscious reasoning, and 
are really harbingers of the future, and potent lures 
towards new heights of living. 

This creative process is not restricted to the birth 
of new ideas, symbols of human perfectibility, the sort 
of vision vouchsafed to Whitman. It may also be 
like new sight or new hearing. It may come to an 
artist as a new sense of form, of colour, a new vision 
of outer or spiritual reality ; a new music, a new splen- 
dour and depth of sound. But whatever way it comes, 
it comes to the true artist. It is he who is endowed 
with the power to aid in giving substantial and social 
form to this intangible newness; and of necessity his 
product is creation. That is, it is new. Hence, it 
transcends the collective demand, and must await a 
process in the race before there are minds, eyes, ears 
that can assimilate the new art. 

I do not mean to imply that the conscious and 
rational side of the artist can be held negligible. I be- 
lieve that the greater the man, the greater the artist. 
The artist is not a mere medium; and it is obvious 
that the same inspiration coming to two great artists 
would result in two quite different works of art. The 
artist’s store of knowledge, his personal insight, his 
disciplined hand, his elaborations and eliminations of 
material, cause the impersonal creative stream, like 
molten metal, to cake under the stamp of his individu- 
ality. It is merely that he can not oppose this stream 
with some ulterior motive, whether of pleasing others, 
of being useful, or of being practical. As soon as he 
attempts this, the pure gold ceases to run; so that what 
he turns out is a mere gold brick. Hence the process is 
in constant connexion with the unconscious stream ; its 
emphasis is therefore on the irrational, on that which 
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will have its rationalization in the future. This re- 
moves art from the immediate collective understand- 
ing and demand. 

Such are the reasons why the artist must be con- 
tent with the appreciation of a few and not look for 
anything more. His way is hard; he is cut off by his 
own function from the immediate applause which 
every one desires. But as Hamlet said: “Now this 
overdone or come tardy off, though it make the unskil- 
ful laugh, can not but make the judicious grieve; the 
censure of the which one must in your allowance o’er- 
weigh a whole theatre of others.” 

Is’it, then, too much for the artist to say that he is 
special and that his work is different from other 
work? With all other work, rationality has first place; 
for all other work aims at a definite, preconceived 
goal. A Mrs. Eddy, developing a new religion, must 
adapt it to the practical business of organizing a church 
and saving souls; but a Nietzsche, ignoring purpose 
and practicality, produces something which, while 
ostensibly religious, can never be a_ religion—his 
“Zarathustra,” which is a sheer work of art, present- 
ing extraordinary inventions in idea, amazing creations 
of verbal music, a vision of life. This is art. The 
scientist may discover a theory which will be com- 
batted for years. But it is practical; it is a working 
with facts; it is provable; it is tied down finally to the 
rational. Nor is it that inspiration is denied to others 
than the artist. Imagination leads the way in every 
branch of discovery; but in everything save art it is 
the mere starting-point for a rational and practical 
process. The artist alone works in the realm of the 
imagination, dealing with things beyond the present and 
beyond himself; things given forth, sometimes with 
the greatest pain, for no other reason than that he is 
an artist, and must shape to the vision that possesses 
him, whether it means poverty, obscurity, or ridicule, 
or whether, at best, he is happy enough to discover 
others to go with him and support him with their 
appreciation. JAMES OPPENHEIM. 


BO TARY: 


TRANCE. 
Where the East Indian sits 
In cataleptic trance 
The twisting hours go 
Like cobras in a dance. 


They shake their swollen heads 
From side to side; 

He sits indifferent 
To time and tide. 


The sun gleams coldly down 
Upon the eyes 

That, blank and sightless, stare 
Through years and skies. 


The crumbling) stars drift down; 
The mountains fret away; 

Iron and bronze and gold 
Turn brittle and decay. 


Day holds the Night in fee 
Till Night obliterate 

Colour and scent and sound 
And mortal state. 


And Mystery begets 
A shining place of peace, 
A vague unruffled pool 
Where ripples cease. 


The twisting hours go 
Like cobras in a dance 
Where the East Indian sits 
In cataleptic trance. 
Herbert S. GoRMAN, 
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TWO SONGS OF RETURNING. 
I 


Now have I come at last, 

And this was home to me; 

The mansion rises like a glittering hate, 
The cypress darkens like a memory 

That lays dim fingers on the past; 

And I have come too Iate. 


Here have I come in vain 
Where time has come before; 

I find no more the pain, 

The joy no more; 

Now are the shadow and the sun 
A woven mystery, 

The love and hate are one; 

So long forgetfulness has lain 
Here where I come again.... 


So let me turn and go 

And steal from out the gloom, 

Only a deeper shade, 

A fantasy; 

And none shall ever know, 

For none will care 

To find the footprint by my sandal made, 
Or see low-lying on the tomb 

The lock of severed hair. 


II 


There is much music where the minstrels wait 
Beside the gate, 

And in the hall much revelry; 

My father’s smile, another melody, 

Caresses me: 

“For this my son”’—he said... 

Have I in truth been dead? 


Again I see 

The wide and wasted plain, 
I feel again 

That famished misery... 
And shall I now be fed? 


How did the tending of those piteous swine 
Make their one need seem mine! 

Where is the hunger of that other day 
When gathering up my all I went away 
In search of other bread? 


Ah, the rich robe seems heavy, and the ring 
A useless thing! 


TO HIS TEACHER. 


Dear Humanist, this roaring street 

Is far enough from your still garden close; 
And here we move on hastier feet; 

Much like the feet of those 

Who fear to miss what they pursue. 

The same old Beauty, as no doubt you guess, 
But moving with unwonted liveliness, 

And, like the ladies on the avenue, 


All given just now to changeful thoughts of dress, 


I find on every hand this tendency 
To lay new stress upon the new; 
The past has very decently 

Interred its dead for us; 

We cultivate the curious, 

And rather seek to leave behind 
Those universal points of view 
That always had a charm for you 
Who loiter down more tranquil ways, 
Still musing on the ancient days 
And with the eternal years in mind, 


From the becoming flux of things, 
Our livelier inspiration springs; 

And while we do not doubt 

That men have had a common history, 
We hold that the immediate Me 

Is art’s concern, and still unique. 

Our effort must be to express 

An egocentric consciousness 

That leaves tradition absolutely out, 
And never blurs originality 

With echoes of conventions not its own, 
Or derivation’s tiresome overtone. ... 


And yet, sometimes there comes to me 
The thought of the brave revels that you hold— 
Those feasts where new and old 
Make up one gallant company; 
And then I find myself remembering 
A bit of classic genealogy—. 
A tale so ancient that it may be true— 
Which says the Muses did not spring 
From the young Inspiration that we woo, 
Nor any pert Originality, 
But all are daughters of that Memory 
Who gravely walks with you. 
ANNE GOODWIN WINSLOW. 


MISCELLANY. 


Lorp FrepER1c HAMILTON, in his new book, “Here, There 
and Everywhere,” gives an item of information that will 
be of interest to correspondents of the Freeman who were 
discussing, a few weeks ago, the pirate’s song in “Treas- 
ure Island,” 


Fifteen men on the Dead Man’s Chest, 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 


Lord Frederic Hamilton says that the Dead Man’s Chest 
is a curious, uninhabited rock, quite square and box-like 
in shape, lying among the Virgin Islands. He adds that 
before seeing it, he had always thought that the song 
referred literally to a sailor’s sea-chest, “though reflection 
might have shown that one chest would afford rather 
scanty seating-ground for fifteen men.” I myself always 
had this impression, and so I fancy have most people, 
since as far as I can remember, I never saw the words 
capitalized in print. 


Now that I have spoken of it, I can not help remarking 
how delightfully interesting and unpretentious a book 
Lord Frederic Hamilton has written. Reading it made me 
regret more than ever the repression and discouragement 
of what used to be called the “round” or “rounded” man— 
the man who probably could do some one thing rather 
well, but who had gone about the earth with open ears 
and eyes, picking up an amateur’s acquaintance with a 
great many things, and cultivating at the same time the 
spirit of easy intellectual hospitality and reverent reason- 
ableness towards all matters of human knowledge. They 
always seemed to me much happier than the modern man 
of one pursuit, one idea, one line of proficiency. Happier 
and more natural, congenial and human; they give one a 
sense of having better fulfilled their destiny. This is 
not surprising, if there be any truth in the buoyant obser- 
vation of Aristotle that “all mankind naturally desires 
knowledge.” 


Men like Lord Frederic Hamilton are guideposts pointing 
away from the enervating theory pervading modern educa- 
tion, that a man can do, and is supposed to do, and should 
do, only one thing. It is well enough to find in one’s 
vocation the zest of a game, to play the game of business, 
law, medicine or what not, and to play it hard and well, 
but what kind of man is it who plays one game all the 
time? Who wants to be like the man who plays bridge- 
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whist or billiards, day in and day out, as long as he lives? 
Mr. Edison is just past his seventy-fourth birthday, and 
says he has had a very interesting life; but most people 
would want a life of larger and more varied content 
than Mr. Edison’s, Mr. Henry Ford’s or Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller’s, if they could get it, even though they 
did not accomplish quite so much in the way of a single 
pursuit. 


One naturally wants, I think, a life that shows a richer 
yield of by-products; for in certain industries, the most 
valuable as well as the most interesting output of many 
lives is their by-products. Borodin, for instance, one of 
the best surgeons and chemists in Russia, composed good 
music; so did César Cui, who was an officer in the Rus- 
sian army. Elie Faure, another physician, finds time to 
write an exemplary history of art. But entirely apart from 
achievement, the deepest enjoyment of life comes from 
deliberate cultivation of intellectual curiosity, the persist- 
ent savouring, nosing, snooping appreciation of this, that 
and the other delightful thing. Perhaps this is inconsist- 
ent with a maximum of achievement; yet those who 
indulge it usually manage to get a little something done— 
and after all, why should one try to achieve so much 
if one can be made happier by a wider distribution of 


“one’s energy? 


Tue older civilizations seem to do better in these ways; 
they seem to give a little more encouragement, though 
none too much, to individual lives like Lord Frederic 
Hamilton’s, Faure’s, Sir Harry Johnston’s. That sort 
of life has perhaps almost as much a recognized place as 
Mr. Edison’s or Mr. Ford’s has here. The Chinese, I 
hear, do best of all. Lincoln Colcord was telling me the 
other day what an interesting function it is to take tea 
with a mandarin. He says that for half an hour or so, 
while the tea is served, the mandarin and his friends talk 
of impersonal matters in a polite and desultory way. Then 
an object of art is brought in—only one, usually a small 
one, perhaps a bit of porcelain; and the guests are sup- 
posed to spend about an hour in the exclusive considera- 
tion of this one object, passing it about, examining it, 


admiring it, discussing it—and then they take their leave. 


There is merit in this practice, for those who have been 
brought up to it. 


NorHine recommends a doctrine like the practice of 
those who profess it. The great religious genius of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, Bishop Thomas Wilson, said that “if 
Christians would live as Christians should, there would 
be no infidels’; and Erasmus said that an ideal member- 
ship of the Christian Church would be “so blameless as 
to force even infidels to speak well of them.” The 
untimely and lamentable death of the Bishop of Michigan 
is a notable reminder of the apologetic value of a truly 
Christian life. He was a man of great ability and many 
gifts; and he had to an extraordinary degree what the 
Gospels call the grace—the happy, felicitous goodness—of 
the Christian disciple. He was pre-eminent in the Protes- 
tant ministry—one might say that he was nearly alone— 
in the clearness of his perception that the Kingdom of 
God on earth could be established only on the basis of 
social justice, and in his thorough and scholarly knowl- 
edge of the processes by which alone social justice can 
be brought about. It will be many a day before the 
Protestant Episcopal Church will see his equal among its 
bishops; and it will be many a long day before its 
doctrines will have again so powerful a recommendation 
as was given them continuously by his qualities of life 
and spirit. 
JoURNEYMAN. 


THE THEATRE. 


REINHARDT’S BIG THEATRE. 


Tue downfall of the Imperial German State per- 
mitted the airing of every variety of revolutionary 
idea by creating a safety-valve for the suppressed 
aspirations of young men whose “radicalism” was by 
no means cherished by the late Kaiser and Crown 
Prince. As royalty goes, however, the Hohenzollerns 
were not altogether hostile to the theatre; even though 
Wilhelm was shocked at Hauptmann’s ‘““Weavers” and 
his son constrained to censor the same author’s “Fest- 
spiel” a year before the outbreak of the war. The 
enthusiasts in present-day Germany who are demand- 
ing reform_in the theatre seem rather like naughty 
boys than red blooded Liberals freed from the fetters 
of an irksome imperialism. After all, one could, with- 
out incurring the royal displeasure, write revolutionary 
manifestos against the “middle-class” theatre, even in 
the days of the ex-Kaiser. But the motive behind the 
flood of recent pamphlets and books urging the renova- 
tion of the theatre is, I believe, largely a desire for a 
new point of view, a wish to be free of the more or 
less self-imposed traditions of the theatre. It is an 
outburst of enthusiasm, a call to arms. 

Before the war, a large number of the more impor- 
tant theatres throughout Germany were subsidized by 
royalty, but the younger generation of theatre-enthusi- 
asts regarded the money thus expended as being laid 
out for a specific purpose that had nothing to do with 
the art of the theatre: the kings and princes were not 
patronizing the drama, but contributing rather to the 
sum total of physical and mental well being of men 
who would one day be called upon to defend the 
Fatherland. To-day the German theatre—though it 
is occasionally subsidized—must depend upon its own 
efforts. Although the matter of finance has, therefore, 
become more important than ever, the standards of 
the theatre are, on the whole, as high as ever. There 
are, of course, groups of earnest enthusiasts who will 
have none of the theatre: the Republic, they maintain, 
is now a reality, and the theatre, together with other 
vestiges of middle-class institutions, must be swept 
away to make place for the millennium. The projects 
—on paper—of the most radical reformers are part 
and parcel of that new style of political theory so well 
designated as Fantaste-Politik, and remind one of the 
demagogues who lash their partisans into a fury by 
declaring: “Germany must have her colonies back!” 
The partisans shout their reply: “Yes, yes, we must 
have our colonies back!’ And that is all there is to it. 

We are told that the German theatre stands on the 
threshold of a new and glorious dawn, whose day shall 
see the welding of the drama and the people, when man 
will embrace man in fraternal tenderness—and all this 
is to come about through the potent and magical agency 
of a new drama. ‘To the enthusiasts the theatre is 
simply a medium to effect social solidarity; a medium 
through which the proletariat will become conscious and 
unified, for the theatre is to be a temple wherein shall 
be celebrated the sacred festival of the people. Unfor- 
tunately, the majority of these young men have little 
except their enthusiasm by way of equipment for this 
vast undertaking: they are sure about what must go, 
but vague about what is to take its place. It is all 
very well to prattle about the “people’s” drama, that 
“shall be a great festival,” but as yet no such thing 
exists, and, what is more, no one seems to have any 
definite notion about what it ought to be. Yet, we are 
told, the “bourgeois theatre” must disappear. 

The first step towards the creation of a people’s 
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theatre—so far as the building itself is concerned— 
was the erection, by Hans Poelzig for Max Reinhardt, 
of the Grosses Schauspielhaus. There is no stock- 
holding association among the people (as there is, for 
instance, with the Charlottenburg Schiller-Theatre), 
and no regular repertory. Plays are mounted here and 
performed as long as the public will pay money to see 
them. 

The new theatre—it is now three years old—is not 
unlike a circus. Seats surround on three sides the 
stage, as well as the orchestra, which projects far out 
into the “house.” Sometimes the orchestra is actually 
used by the musicians, but more often it is left open 
for the use of crowds, or else for the by-play of actors. 
It was the builder’s aim in erecting this “Theatre of 
the Five Thousand” to create a sort of temple wherein 
the audience, like the pit in an Elizabethan theatre, 
should feel itself to be a part of the action of the 
drama. Physical proximity was considered one method 
of establishing a close relationship between actor and 
audience, and the device, by no means new, of having 
members of the audience join in the action of the play 
was intended to heighten the sense of inter-relationship. 
It is, therefore, unfortunate that the seats which are 
closest to the actors are the highest-priced seats in the 
house, while the “people” are huddled into the cheap 
seats at the back of the house. 

To have constructed such a theatre at all is, I admit, 
an achievement. When, or if, the right play comes to 
be written, there will be a theatre in which to produce 
it. But the building itself is not all. As Carl Vol- 
moeller, one of the ten or twelve contributors to a 
pamphlet on the Schauspielhaus, declares: “What the 
‘politicalization’ of our people under the royal regime 
of the past fifty years has prevented, is to-day possible ; 
the coming together in one place of many thousands, 
the mingling on a basis of common understanding of 
the middle classes and the people. The theatre, the 
mode of presentation, and the time are ready: who 
will bring us the work?” 

What are the plays produced in this theatre? Where 
are the festival-pieces, the ceremonial functions that 
are to bring together in universal brotherhood all 
classes of society? It is precisely here that most of 
the enthusiasts go astray, for they speak of “people’s” 
plays as definite entities, just as they speak of the 
“people” as an unchanging and definite unit. It is 
all very well to try to give the proletariat plays that 
will interest them, but you must first know who and 
what the proletariat are, and then you must know what 
sort of plays are likely to appeal to them. Several 
years ago Romain Rolland wrote several plays designed 
for production before audiences of workingmen in 
France; that was his purpose in writing “Danton,” 
“The Fourteenth of July,” and “The Wolves”; but it 
is curious to note that only one of these, the first, has 
enjoyed any sort of success, and that was in Berlin. 
M. Rolland, whether he knows it or not, is too austere 
an artist to write down to his audience; and the sort 
of audience in which he, as a man, is interested, is 
precisely the audience to which he can not, as an 
artist, appeal: his heart is with the proletariat, but his 
esthetic instincts are hopelessly alien. 

The proletariat—if, by that term, one means the 
factory-hand, the miner, the ditch-digger—do not as 
a class go to the theatre; even in Germany where 
audiences are more widely representative of all classes 
than they are in America. At every people’s theatre 
that I have attended, the audience was largely com- 
posed of members of the professional classes, the idle 
rich, small tradespeople, “intellectuals,” clerks and stu- 


dents. In the outlying “neighbourhood” theatres of 
Berlin, students and employees are perhaps in a 
majority, but even there the spirit of the audience is 
not essentially different from that of other audiences, 
nor are the plays any more “people’s” plays than those 
of other theatres. 

One might expect the repertory at so-called “peo- 
ple’s theatres” to consist of plays by such writers as 
Romain Rolland, Ernst Toller; writers in short, whose 
more or less liberal viewpoint coincided with that of 
the theatre-goers. Not at all; the most successful plays 
are religious-mystical dramas of Bjornson, character- 
plays by Hauptmann, comedies by Shaw, and historical 
pieces by Shakespeare and Schiller. 

The first play I saw at the Grosses Schauspielhaus 
was Ernst Toller’s “Die Maschinenstiirmer.” This, 
his latest play, is a working over of much of the mate- 
rial in Hauptmann’s “Weavers.” It is well adapted to 
this theatre, in that it calls for large numbers of people, 
who almost mingle with the audience; at least, one 
receives the impression of being in the midst of mass- 
movements. Toller evidently intended the piece to be 
a genuine people’s play: here is a picture of poor work- 
ingmen struggling against pitiless employers. The big 
scene, which is rather effective, is that in which the 
weavers storm the huge machine that is destroying 
their lives and happiness. But I scanned the audience 
vainly to see brother clasping brother: I saw only be- 
jewelled hands applauding and befurred necks craning 
toward the stage. My fellow-auditors were at most, 
I fear, no better or worse than parlour-bolsheviki. 
I have a suspicion that these people came to see the 
play—a mere show in a theatre! 

What “Die Maschinenstiirmer” lacked in inherent 
dramatic power was amply compensated for by the 
actors. There is at present a widespread epidemic of 
shouting among German actors; this is especially 
noticeable in the Schauspielhaus, which might well 
be called the “Shoutspielhaus.” I have been told that 
solo shouting and concerted chanting on the part of 
masses is symbolic of the voice of the “people.” Why 
this should be, why the sober, quiet workingman should 
be symbolized by a bellow, is beyond my compre- 
hension. Perhaps the new school of actors labours 
under the delusion that no one will believe them unless 
they shout. 

Toller’s play was followed by “Orpheus in der 
Unterwelt,” a mere parody of Offenbach’s “Orphée 
aux Enfers.” Here the orchestra was occupied by the 
musicians, and a stage only about the width of that 
of the New York Hippodrome was used by the actors. 
(I ought to state, by the way, that Reinhardt has at 
present nothing to do with this theatre: he is in Vienna, 
and his theatres in Berlin have been leased and are run 
under a new management.) Whether “Orpheus” was 
modified to suit the theatre or not I do not know, but 
there was, as in “Die Maschinensttirmer,” a great deal 
of shouting: here, doubtless, the device was used in 
order to put the play across. As a consequence, it was 
completely vulgarized. “Orpheus” is, I fear, one of 
those old-fashioned bourgeois pieces that ought to be 
performed only in a small theatre. 

I had expected Rolland’s “Danton” to be the ideal 
play for this people’s theatre. With the exception, 
however, of the superb last act, it was not well adapted 
to the Schauspielhaus. This was the fault partly of the 
play and partly of the actors. The first two acts are 
largely conversation, but the conversation is worth 
hearing; in the big theatre, however, it was for the 
most part lost. On the other hand, nowhere else could 
the whole effect of the trial scene be so well felt. 
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Shakespeare, at least his farces and broad comedies, 
is seen to best advantage in a large house. ‘The 
Taming of the Shrew” is one of the few Shakespearean 
plays in which the plot is rather more important than 
the language; and in the Schauspielhaus, though you 
lose some of the dialogue, the play is entirely success- 
ful. Here, indeed, is a people’s play, written long 
before the highbrows began to bother the people about 
their problems and their duties. 

I attended a festival performance of Hauptmann’s 
“Florian Geyer,” on one of the many celebrations of 
the poet’s sixtieth birthday. Just behind me sat Presi- 
dent Ebert and his party, and in front of me the poet 
himself, in a box which during the entire evening was 
lighted up by a baby-spot. Here the actors, impelled 
doubtless by a desire to impress the dramatist with 
what he had done in his impetuous youth, dinned the 
verses into Hauptmann’s ears for nearly four hours. 
By the end of the second act, Eugen Klopfer (the 
word, by the way, for “knocker” or “beater”) was 
so hoarse that he could only grunt. If “Florian Geyer’ 
had been a good play, which it was not, it might have 
been effective in the Schauspielhaus; that is, it 
afforded opportunities for mass action, for parades of 
soldiers, and a display of gorgeous settings and 
costumes. : 

Strindberg’s German historical drama “Luther” was 
an almost unqualified success; if ever there were a play 
calculated to interest an audience of all classes it is 
this hero-play built about the personality of the 
“Founder of Modern Germany.” It is fitting, at the 
present time especially, that large audiences should 
gather in a potential people’s theatre to witness the 
struggles of an idealist whose courage and genius 
impressed themselves upon a land that is to-day largely 
devoid of ideals as well as ideas. 

I have perhaps treated the ideals of the founders of 
the Grosses Schauspielhaus with disrespect; but that 
is a matter of small importance to them, for I am con- 
vinced that a day will come when the theatre will jus- 
tify the expectations of the men who erected it. 

Barrett H. CLark. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


THE MEANING OF QUALIFYING CLAUSES. 
Sirs: In connexion with the letter of Mr. Reynold A. Spaeth 
published in your issue of 21 February, it might be well to 
point out that the Hague Convention contains another state- 
ment respecting the necessity of notifying the authorities of 
a town before a bombardment. This statement refers to 
bombardment by naval forces, and like the one quoted by 
Mr. Spaeth, contains an important modifying clause. 

In the “Hague Conventions and Declarations of 1899 and 
1907” (Oxford University Press, 1915), Convention IX Con- 
cerning Bombardment by Naval Forces in Time of War, 
Chapter II, Article 6, p. 159, the following appears: 


“Tf the military situation permits, the commander of the 
attacking naval force, before commencing the bombardment, 
must do his utmost to warn the authorities.” 


We may, I suppose, safely leave it to the Olympian judg- 
ment of the editor of the Times to determine which of the 
two statements quoted from the Hague Convention more 
closely applies to the case of the “Lusitania,” taking the 
liberty to remind him, meanwhile, that qualifying clauses in 
the English language do, after all, mean something. I am, etc., 
Schenectady, New York. Harrison C, CorFin. 


IS THE FRENCH OCCUPATION LEGAL? 
Sirs: It is admitted on all sides that, apart from the treaty 
of Versailles, the action of France in seizing a German 
province is equivalent to a declaration of war. The provisions 
of the treaty must therefore be examined to determine: first, 


whether it allows independent action by one of the signa- 
tories, in case of German default in reparations; and, second, 
if such separate action is permissible under the treaty, whether 
it sanctions the application of military measures. 

The matter is covered by Chapter VIII, Annex II, articles 
17 and 18. These articles provide that: 


“17, In case of default by Germany, in performance of 
any obligation under this part of the present treaty, the Com- 
mission will forthwith give notice of such default to each 
of the interested Powers, and may make such recommenda- 
tions as to the action to be taken in consequence of such 
default as it may think necessary. 

“18. The measures, which the Allied and Associated 
Powers shall have the right to take in case of voluntary 
default of Germany, and which Germany agrees not to 
regard as acts of war, may include economic and financial 
prohibitions and reprisals, and, in general, such other measures 
as the respective Governments may determine to be necessary 
in the circumstances.” 


Assuming, then, that the defaults of Germany were “volun- 
tary” within the meaning of the treaty, it is obvious that 
the right “to take” measures is expressly reserved to either 
Allied or Associated Powers or to both of them together, 
and that no such right is granted by the treaty to any one 
of the Allied and Associated Powers. 

It is true that Section 18 subsequently use the words 
“respective Governments.” By these are apparently meant 
Governments of the Allied or Associated Powers, taken 
collectively as one of said groups, the groups themselves 
being considered as separate entities. The interpretation 
permitting the implication that a single Allied or Associated 
Government was meant, would make Section 18 read “the 
measures, which any one of the Allied and Associated Powers 
shall have the right to take,” the three words in italics being 
absent from the original. 

M. Barthou, the present President of the Reparation Com- 
mission, in his book “The Treaty of Peace” accepted this 
interpretation by stating: 


“Tf Germany evades her obligations, the Commission will 
acquaint the interested Power, and the Allied and Associated 
Powers will be able in common accord (d’un commun accord) 
to take measures of prohibition and reprisal which Germany 
is bound not to consider as acts of war.” 


In any event, it is beyond reasonable dispute that Section 
18 makes a sharp distinction between “taking” and “determin- 
ing” measures of punishment for German default. While 
a strained interpretation may justify a single Government in 
the Allied or Associated groups in “determining” (i. e. in 
ascertaining or deciding) such measures, no interpretation 
sanctions the “taking” of these measures, otherwise than by 
Allied or Associated Powers, acting as a group. 

In this connexion the precedent of the attempted invasion 
of Hungary by Rumania in 1919, affords an interesting but 
perhaps non-conclusive precedent. In that case, the peace- 
conference ordered Rumania to desist, and sent a note 
(recently made public) containing the following statement: 


“For it is obvious that if the collection of reparation were 
to be allowed to degenerate into individual and competitive 
action by the several Allied and Associated Powers, injustice 
will be done and cupidity will be aroused, and in the con- 
fusion of uncoordinated action the enemy will either evade 
or be incapacitated from making the maximum of reparation.” 


But even if we assume that a right under the treaty not 
only “to determine,” but “to take” measures, may be exercised 
by France acting alone, the question still remains whether the 
treaty sanctions the application of military measures in such 
case. 

The right to take military measures hinges on the question 
whether in the phrase in Section 18 “economic and financial 
prohibitions and reprisals and in general such other measures,” 
the words “such other measures” must be taken in conjunc- 
tion with “economic and financial prohibitions and reprisals,” 
or independently thereof. 

It is an established principle of international as well as 
municipal law, based on the maxim ejusdem generis that 
general expressions preceded by special descriptions will be 
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controlled by the latter. In other words, the expression 
“such other measures” means “such other economic and 
financial measures,” thus permitting economic and financial 
steps, other than prohibitions and reprisals. 

Moreover, the Allies themselves officially interpreted the 
treaty in such manner as does not admit any right upon their 
part to indulge in the acts now being committed by France 
in the Ruhr. Thus, in the reply to the German comments 
on the draft-treaty, the Allies said; 

“The provisions of article 241, by which the German 
Government is to invest itself with such powers as may be 
needed to carry out its obligations, are not to be miscon- 
strued as giving the Commission powers to dictate the 
domestic legislation of Germany. Nor does paragraph 12 
(b) of Annex II give the Commission powers to prescribe 
or enforce taxes or to dictate the character of the German 
budget.” 

Furthermore, the covering letter, sent to Count Brockdorff- 
Rantzau by the Allies, before Germany signed the Versailles 
treaty in 1919, contained the following passage: 

“The German delegation have greatly misinterpreted the 
reparation-proposals of the treaty. These proposals confine 
the amount payable by Germany to what is clearly justifiable 
under the terms of armistice in respect of damage caused 
to the civilian population of the Allies by German aggression. 
They do not provide for that interference in the internal life 
of Germany by the Reparation Commission, which is alleged.” 

The logical conclusion is that the actions of France in the 
Ruhr valley are not provided for by the treaty of Versailles, 
are not justified by its provisions, and are not warranted by 
the defaults of Germany, but are acts of war within the mean- 
ing of international law. I am, etc., 
New York City. Cuartes A. BRODEK. 


BOOKS. 
LIFE MAY BE LED WELL. 


BARRETT WENDELL laboured the point that the Civil 
War delivered the American people from a century’s 
inexperience. Henry James proved as ably in his 
“Bostonians” that abolitionism, gathering a hysterical 
strength for its triumphant effort, debauched our intel- 
ligence and left us emotionally debilitated; and Henry 
Adams, in “Democracy,” a novel as good as any of 
James’s best, supplied the text upon which the recent 
pessimistic analysis of the United States is a gloss. 
It has become usual to speak of the fifty years during 
which Furness published his sixteen volumes of 
the “New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare” as an 
American wilderness. In a journey for him too long, 
Furness persevered through the midst of the nineteenth 
century. His water-bags were filled from the reser- 
voir of earlier times, but he encountered very few 
oases on his way. 

He confessed once to only a shallow knowledge of 
American literature; that is to say, he did not find 
his environment to his liking. “Natheless the country 
whose annals are dull may be a very pleasant one to 
live in, but it is a doosid hard country to write letters 
irom. 


I suppose, like all your countrymen of culture and intel- 
ligence, you take a great interest in politics. I do not. There 
is nothing here to keep such an interest alive, except slavery. 
And that’s dead and done for and has left no excitement 
that would not be well managed without my help. So I 
have given myself to the study of Shakespeare and to the 
education of my boys. 


Thus did Furness write in 1875 to the British friend 
whom, ten years before when “joyous, proud, happy, 
and exhilarated” and a propagandist for the Sanitary 
Commission, he had informed that the “struggle was 


1“The Letters of Horace Howard Furness. Edited by H. H. F., jun. 
2 vols. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $8.00. 


unspeakably grand for [ah, wormwood!] it had given 
him a country instead of the vile mockery of a Republic 
that he had before.” Utterly disillusioned, he did 
not trouble himself with his environment even enough 
to become a rebel. Not finding it to his liking, he set 
about to make one of his own. 

His method of doing so is most extraordinarily dual- 
istic. He ends his every volume with the consolation, 
“This too shall pass away.” Upon the following morn- 
ing, he starts on the next, with that cry of “’ban! 
*ban! Ca-Caliban!” He gallops through his mechani- 
cal labours, shedding bucketsful of tears, after the 
manner of ingrowing. sentimentalists. With serene 
patience, he endures nights tormented with proof- 
reading; and mornings of sleep, with commas and 
semicolons dancing before his eyes; then, dismissing 
the labour of love with frigid tranquillity, he ignores 
all reviews, and even leaves his own pages uncut upon 
his shelves. One of the founders of expert American 
scholarship, he cared nothing for academical pomp, 
declaring that in study, as in fox-hunting, the great 
gain lies not in the goal reached, but in the reaching 
it. Stung at the outset of his career by a rebuff of 
Lippincott’s, he used all his reticence to keep himself 
out of his writing and, in the very trying, happily 
failed. Of technical scholats, he is the most exuberant. 
He stamps his work with the very character of life; 
and, literally, he lived in working. He is soothed by 
the fact that his books have a market, but no readers. 
He writes with freedom, knowing that no human eyes 
will ever read. Having written, he looks back on it 
all as an uninteresting burden of trash. 

Could any irony be at once more proud and more 
piteous than that of this stoic sentimentalist who never 
struggled with pessimism but welcomed it as a relief 
to his feelings—“like sneezing”; who is weary and 
tired of everything beyond words? “This mechan- 
ical drudgery requiring so little thought is dignified by 
its name, ‘scholarship’”; so saying, he proceeds to 
devote his entire life to it. In the very act of using 
all his art to conceal his art, he condemns it as a 
“downright evil, though a very necessary one to keep 
scholars from threshing old straw.” Yet his very spirit 
aches and cries out for labour, as the only nepenthe for 
his gnawing grief. He takes no vacation whatever for 
fifteen years; he drugs himself with drudgery, yet 
livens all his work with comic sense and sympathetic 
wisdom. So he perseveres, until one by one his dear 
ones die away; then, though even work itself has no 
comfort for him, he dies in the very act of working. 

Such dualism is superb, but it cost Furness a very 
great price; the price exacted of all who choose to live 
outside themselves rather than in their own natures. 
One can not but be profoundly suspicious. of an 
Elizabethan critic who slurs over the “humiliating” - 
question of Lady Macbeth’s taking something to 
drink at dinner; who wishes “Othello” had never 
been written; who makes a favourite of the “Win- 
ter’s Tale,” because it has a happy ending. He 
judges Donne by Howells’s criteria of schoolgirls’ 
blushes. The melancholic Burton is a vulgar old 
foil, too unabashed for anyone whom Furness cared 
for to edit; and the Arabic Burton, whom he 
knew personally, is much too slangy and erotic. Fur- 
ness, except in pigeonholed research, read merely for 
relaxation. 

That common sense which made him indifferent to 
reconstructions of the life of Shakespeare from his 
plays, sprang from a sentimentality which is revealed 
in his revulsion from Wagner’s music when he learned 
the character of the composer. He apologized for this, — 
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summoning to his aid the irrefutable defence that ‘Te 
style cest VThomme.’ Afsthetics can be boiled down to 
morals ; and critics must judge (and be judged). But 
a humane standard of letters is impossible without long 
meditation on the text; by their fruits, ye shall know 
them. If a man works well, in so far he has lived 
well. 

When a young man, Furness, like all sensitive intel- 
lectuals, was blind to everything in Lincoln but the 
Middle Western pettifogger, of whom he has left 
records unsurpassed even by Adams’s for patronizing 
disdain. When fully mature he saw nothing in Whit- 
man but the poseur. He turned to the glories of the 
sixteenth century, from the drabness of the nineteenth; 
and he missed the entire significance of the two great- 
est men of his time. Some would say that the failure 
of his nature lay in his refusal to live the life about 
him. But, considering the character of that life, it is 
difficult to see how this easy course could have bettered 
him in any way. He was in touch with as many of 
his generation as necessary. He lavished his affections 
on many of the best. He casts a longer shadow than 
most of them. That is enough. Living the life of 
escape passionately, he wove into the texture of his 
work the charm, the humour, the wisdom that was 
richly his. In his letters,to say nothing of the won- 
ders of the “Variorum,” is a host of penetrating and 
embracing judgments on literature as thoroughly un- 
Romantic as anyone could wish. Is he not irresistibly 
lovable, when we catch him in the act of consulting 
neighbouring doctors of medicine, with a waggishness 
as transparent as unsuspected, for their diagnoses on 
the death of Desdemona and the jealousy of Leontes, 
whose identities he revealed only by the unhelping hint, 
“persons known to both of us’? This, not so much, 
as he said, to check up the Poet, as Nature. The 
fallacy of his Romantic “escape” does not consist in 
his refusal to live the life of his own time. Its sad- 
ness lies in his inability to live fully in himself, and 
so to ‘embrace both past and present, enlivening all 
that lay about him on both sides. 

Furness never learned the wisdom that the “aids 
to noble life are all within”; yet despite the stifling 
den which surrounded him, he did lead the good life. 
Not even the Adamses were more strongly endowed 
than he with that essential to critics—the ability to 
focus rays of culture and to radiate them afresh. All 
his life, no seeds of thought which settled in the fertile 
soil of his spirit but sprang into growth. He was 
reared in a transplanted, but fully vigorous, tradition. 
His father, moving from Boston to introduce his 
zealous abolitionist fervour among the stiff-necked 
Quakers, carried the “New England Primer’ along 
with him for his nursery-shelf. Moreover, neither 
Emerson nor he could remember a time when they 
were not close friends. One need not believe with 
H. H. F. J. that conversation with the Concord sage 
could have been exactly “enlightening” to a little boy; 
still there was to be drawn from it the vigorous soul of 
Puritanism. It was doubtless predetermined indus- 
trially that Philadelphia should find itself in the North. 
But Horace had been fortunate in his father, who, 
with moral courage then common, filled empty fact, 
which he did not see, with the content of what he saw 
as Truth. The son, in turning from the “cold 
grandeur” of Protestantism towards the “more emo- 
tional and joyous faith,’ embraced the tradition of 
gusto and Renaissance, akin, though hostile, to his own 
inheritance of restraint and Reformation. He carried 
with him the disingenuousness of Puritanism in its 
decay, but from the rigour of its spirit he derived two 


essentials of greatness generally lacking to our time. 
He was reticent. He was sustained. Neither his 
Romanticism nor his fantastic prudery spring from his 
essence. He owed them to the fashion of his time. 
It was more than his fortune, it is his greatness that 
by his devotion to the movement which took to itself 
and squandered the riches that might have come to 
him, he was endowed with tools to work, until his 
farm, sour to every scientific test, brought forth 
fruitfully. 
Joun Brooks WHEELWRIGHT. 


FOR GOD, FOR COUNTRY AND FOR YALE. 
ATHLETICS at Yale in the early ‘nineties, filibustering 
expeditions to Cuba, the Spanish-American War, the 
Boxer Rebellion, the great war in Europe—these are the 
Roads of Adventure of which Mr. Ralph D. Paine writes 
a spirited reminiscence in his most recent book." These 
were the good old days that seem so hazily distant to the 
young people of to-day because of the harsh mutation in 
the mood of youth which came with the close of the last 
and greatest military adventure which Mr. Paine cele- 
brates. The Yale of his day, with its contempt of intel- 
lectual and esthetic interests and its apotheosis of the 
gladiator, seems almost as quaint as the Yale of the 
*thirties when colonial culture was fostered in “Skull and 
Bones” and the other secret societies. The heroisms of 
the several wars in which Mr, Paine served as corre- 
spondent are still heroisms, but they will be viewed in a 
soberer light by the generation which Mr. Paine upbraids 
for its thinner blood, the generation which hardened to 
maturity in the France of 1917-18. These brave deeds 
will be seen not with the boyish enthusiasm of Mr. Paine, 
but with the deeper, tragic scrutiny of one of his com- 
rades—a young man who died, as he was born, before 
his time—Stephen Crane. 

Mr. Paine deplores what seems to him to be a pernicious 
anemia in the generation that was born while he was 
straining his heart in boat-races on the Thames or fili- 
bustering in the Caribbcan. He forgets that there are 
ever new roads of adventure opening to the generosities 
of youth. After the era of pioneering comes the age of 
imperialism, and after imperialism, the still, small voice 
which Stephen Crane heard as long ago as the ’nineties. 
Mr. Paine could throw his hat in the air over the pros- 
pect of reporting an international war. When he was 
“covering the Latimer massacre’ in the coal-fields of 
Pennsylvania in the winter of 1898, news came of the 
sinking of the “Maine.” “The tragic news meant war with 
Spain,” he writes. “The opinion was unanimous. War 
was a novelty ... to an American generation which had 
grown up in happy ignorance of it. In the clamorous 
discussion the correspondents forgot the sheriff and his 
panicky deputies who had riddled the marching miners 
with sawed-off shotguns. Every man was hoping for 
a summons to proceed post-haste to Cuba. The big story 
was there.” The exuberance expressed in this paragraph 
and so many subsequent ones describing the war strike 
a discord in the breasts of the young folk whose 
sophistications annoy the author of “Roads of Adven- 
ture.” But when the disenchanted initiates in the mysteries 
of imperialism come upon this quotation from Stephen 
Crane’s imaginative realization of war, “The Red Badge 
of Courage,” they discover a spirit in the antique ‘nineties 
which they can comprehend: “The ranks opened covertly 
to avoid the corpse. The invulnerable dead man forced 
a way for himself. The youth looked keenly at the 
ashen face. The wind raised the tawny beard. It moved 
as if a hand were stroking it. He vaguely desired to walk 
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around the body and stare; the impulse of the living to 
try to read in dead eyes the answer to the question.” 


Epwarp TOWNSEND BoorH. 


UTOPIAN HISTORY. 

In “The Story of Utopias,’* Mr. Mumford has reviewed 
and synthesized the various Utopias from Plato to H. G. 
Wells, believing them to form the other half of the 
“story of mankind,” no less real in value or less impor- 
tant in application than the history of practical ideas and 
events. He has also considered the many half-Utopias 
and vestiges of social myths that litter our present-day 
horizon and has asked the question: Can these bones live? 
Mr. Mumford answers his own question and carries his 
scepticism to the ultimate affirmation of what he believes 
to be the essentials of the good life. Noting that it has 
always been in moments of greatest darkness, of most 
profound disillusion, that men have turned back to simple 
realities, he has endeavoured to state his thesis in terms 
of first principles. 

Mr. Mumford’s faithfulness to the makers of Utopias 
and their dreams has not weakened the temper of his 
criticism. He brings an admirable scepticism to bear on 
Utopias and half-Utopias alike; and one finds throughout 
his book many instances of nice appraisal and keen judg- 
ment. For instance, he says of Plato: “He realized that 
the possession of goods was not a means of getting 
happiness, but an effort to make up for a spiritually 
depauperate life: for Plato, happiness was what one could 
put into life and not what one could loot out of it: it 
was the happiness of the dancer rather than the happiness 
of the glutton.” In speaking of Edward Bellamy’s 
“Looking Backward” he says: “First of all, there floats 
before our eyes the picture of a vast body of super- 
annuated persons, who for the most part spend their 
time in a sort of country-club existence. . . . Bellamy has 
invented a high-powered engine of repression, and he 
does not fool us when he conceals the safety-valve. Unless 
there is a safety-valve his universal army, under a 
rigorous discipline for twenty-four years, is bound to blow 
up the works.” Apropos of More, we find: “To culti- 
vate the soil rather than simply to get away with a job; 
to take food and drink rather than to earn money; to 
think and dream and invent rather than to increase one’s 
reputation; in short, to grasp the living reality and spurn 
the shadow—this is the Utopian way of life. . . . In this 
Utopia of the New World every man has the opportunity 
to be a man because no one else has the opportunity to 
be a monster.” 

Mr. Mumford distinguishes the modern Utopias from 
the idola of certain individual minds, as being in the 
nature of collective Utopias or social myths. He finds 
these Utopias falling into three general classifications: 
Coketown, the Country House and the National State. 
It is impossible to discuss here in detail Mr. Mumford’s 
treatment of these three manifestations of our modern 
civilization, but in his criticism of society and the mon- 
strous waste land we have made of life, he makes an 
important contribution to the social literature of our 
time. 

What, then, shall we do? Mr. Mumford finds himself 
face to face with pretty much the same question that 
troubled Tolstoy. Unless science and art come back to 
the fold of a common humanity from which they have 
been divorced, the abyss of chaos which confronts us 
can only yawn more fearfully. Mr. Mumford will have 
none of that preposterous dogma according to which the 
common man has no use for art. He believes mankind 
is starved to the point of desperation for that which is 


1“The Story of Utopias,”’ 
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more precious than fine gold, more necessary than bread. 
We must have done with the “partisan’s lopsided Utopia.” 
If we think of revolution, it must be in terms of permanent 
goods; as matters stand, even the advocates of the most 
radical change to-day “do not mean a transvaluation of 
values; they mean a dilution and spreading out of estab- 
lished practices and institutions.” It is significant of the 
temper of the age that Mr. Mumford, setting out to tell 
the story of Utopias, found himself unable to lay aside 
his work without engaging with the problems that now 
press for answer. Epwin SEAVER. 


THE WORK OF SWINBURNE. 

Tue claim made by Professor de Reul that his book, 
“L’CEuvre de Swinburne,”* is by far the most complete 
critical work on Swinburne hitherto published in any 
language is one which must be readily admitted. In 
reading it we seem to have come a long way from the 
warmly personal reminiscences of that generation just 
younger than the poet, which have so delightfully served 
us in place of a more detailed and systematic criticism; 
the recorded impressions of some of those who had “seen 
him plain” and were still smiling at the mingled marvels 
of the experience. The author of this book, it is true, 
once saw him too, having gone on pilgrimage to Putney 
with that intent, but saw him already enshrined and with 
the fumes of biography thick about him. A brilliant 
essay on “Swinburne et la France” recently published by 
M. de Reul and approved by the poet had furnished the 
occasion for the interview and the shadow of the present 
volume must have loomed large in the background. 

Now. that the book has been published, one feels that 
both the merit of the fine perspective maintained by M. de 
Reul and the contradictory tendency he sometimes shows 
to treat too much in detail and try by artificial standards 
the elements of a poetry whose natural magic he none the 
less deeply feels, are attributable in large measure to the 
fact that he is not an Englishman; and one is inclined to 
echo the hope he modestly expresses that he may be read 
at least to some extent beyond the confines of the language 
in which his book is written. The larger outlines of his 
subject, which his relative distance has enabled him to 
seize, can not but sweep into insignificance certain doubts 
and misunderstandings which still persist in those con- 
servative regions “d’outre-Manche”; while the greater 
effort he must perforce make in order to plumb the poetry 
of a language to which he was not born has resulted in 
discoveries of assonance and alliteration, of repetition 
and of rhyme which can not but be of special interest to 
the Anglo-Saxon reader, who, it is safe to say, would 
hardly have discovered them for himself. Not that there 
can be any question of Professor de Reul’s mastery of Eng- 
lish, but a stranger’s mastery of our mother tongue is a 
very different thing from our own subjection to it, and it is 
a curious and often an illuminating experience to find 
what checks and bridles the accomplished foreign critic 
can impose upon those wingéd sounds that have always 
carried us whither they would. On the other hand, one 
is inclined to think the chapters of M. de Reul’s book 
which he devotes to Swinburne’s Verskunst (the thorough- 
ness of the analysis invites the word) might prove mis- 
leading to those readers whose knowledge of English is 
less perfect than his own. His translations in verse are 
of course another matter, but it is a pleasure to note that 
they are, for the most part, well and delicately done. It 
is only a pity that in precisely this part of the work there 
should be so many typographical errors. 

The claim made by many of Swinburne’s critics that 
there is in much of his writing a curiously un-English 
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quality, seems to M. de Reul not only to narrow the 
conception of English culture but to point to a preponder- 
ance of French influence on the poet’s work which he 
is not prepared to admit. Influence there undoubtedly is; 
for Swinburne his enthusiasms were always to the highest 
degree influential; but both in temperament and attitude 
he differed as much from the poets of the French romantic 
school whom he so greatly admired as he differs perhaps 
from the Greek dramatists whom he admired even more. 
Among other distinguishing qualities M. de Reul signalizes 
with great justice Swinburne’s humility before the beauty 
and the mystery of things—his “abnégation lyrique’—in 
contrasting it with the self-consciousness of the French 
poets of the period; the graceful subjectivity of Musset; 
the rhetoric of the great Hugo; even Lamartine who was 
“la poésie méme”—‘combien leur passions s’écoutent par- 
ler!” With an equal certitude he defines the difference 
that exists between Swinburne’s exuberant and incurious 
sensualism and such “décadentism conscient et affiché” 
as that of Baudelaire, whose “Fleurs du Mal” was none 
the less a source of exquisite inspiration to the English 
poet. 

According to M. de Reul, the cause of art for art’s 
sake is in the country of Swinburne a cause “toujours 
bonne a défendre.” Certainly at the time when Swinburne 
so ardently espoused it, its issues were somewhat fresher 
in interest than they are to-day. He found the field 
That his exaltation 
of this principle with its revolutionary train of ideas led 
him many times to transcend the limits of temperate 
criticism, there can be no doubt; that it was ever detri- 
mental to the high morality of his own art, M. de Reul 
is prepared categorically to deny. He cites numerous 
passages to prove the almost punctilious moral sensibility 
of Swinburne as revealed in his critical writings, and 
sustains rather admirably the contention that that “beauté 
de la bonté’ which no doubt exists and which the sincere 
artist is usually quick to discern and follow, exercised 
upon the poet’s work a sustaining and elevating influence 
not to be equalled by any merely ethical considerations. 
It seems rather the old question of how far good taste 
will go towards including all the other varieties of good- 
ness, and the old answers seem to depend upon the limits 
we are disposed to set to the comprehensiveness of form. 
Such problems, however, can seriously trouble only those 
who stand without the temple, and one can but agree 
with M. de Reul that Swinburne was not one of these. 
There is perhaps nothing finer or more successful in his 
criticism than its consistent treatment of this unique and 
baffling personality as one to whom mystery and knowl- 
edge were more than to other men revealed; and one feels 
that he could not do better than he has done in closing 
his book upon those words of Plato which remind us 
that the poet is a light and wingéd and a sacred thing. 

ANNE GoopwIN WINSLow. 


BRAZILIAN LITERATURE. 

Are there distinctive Hispanic-American literatures? On 
more than one occasion the present reviewer has heard 
this thought expressed as a question or an affirmation. It 
has been a subject of discussion even in Hispanic- 
America itself; as, for instance, some ten years ago, 
when a chair in Argentine literature was established in 
the University of Buenos Ayres. 

However, a nation without a literature is unthinkable, 
and the Spanish and Portuguese literatures of America, 
from the historical conditions that have determined their 
development and from their strong preoccupation with 
physical environment and the interplay of social and politi- 
cal forces, have a serious value to students of the history 
and culture of the Latin republics, nor is their purely 


esthetic value by any means a negligible quantity. 

Concerning both of these aspects, the esthetic and the 
historical, few if any in this country are more capable of 
expressing valid judgments than Dr. Goldberg, the author 
of “Brazilian Literature.”* To literary training and 
developed critical ability he has added a thorough acquaint- 
ance not only with the Hispanic literatures but also with 
the modern literatures of other countries, especially that 
of France whose culture has exercised so profound an 
influence upon Hispanic-American countries. Dr. Gold- 
berg’s previous contribution to this field of literary history 
and criticism, his “Studies in Spanish-American Litera- 
ture,” 4s a work of definite authoritative value regarding 
the literary activities and personalities of the Spanish 
Republics. It has had the honour of recent publication 
in Spanish. 

The present work is a review, with illustrations, of the 
less-known literary life and cultural history of the great 
southern Republic of Portuguese speech. It is divided 
into two parts: the first being a history in outline of 
Brazilian literature; the second a study of representative 
personalities. 

The introductory chapter of the first part is a luminous 
discussion of the milieu, ethnic elements and racial amal- 
gamation of Portuguese, Indian and African, and the 


| production of a new orientation in literature. The author’s 


remarks upon nationalism in its relation to art, and his 
incidental reference to the literature of the United States 
are interesting and instructive. The period of formation 
(1500-1750) is studied in the second chapter which 
includes such topics as the popular muse, Jesuit influences, 
contemporary nativism, the establishment of the academies 
of the eighteenth century, Rocha Pitta and Antonio José 
da Silva. This is a phase of “tentative groping, reflecting 
the numerous influences across the water and the instabil- 
ity of a nascent civilization” yet showing indications of 
“the dominant notes of a later literature; its imagination, 
its fondness for rotund expression, its pride of milieu, 
its Oriental exuberance, its wistful moodiness, its sensual 
ardour.” The third chapter is devoted to the period of 
autonomous development (1750-1830), the growing spirit 
of nationalism, the epics, “Uraguay” and ‘“Caramuru,” the 
Mineira school and the early nineteenth century. In 
chapter four the romantic transformation (1830-1870), 
“the richest—if not the most refined—of its intellectual 
epochs,” is discussed in a most clarifying manner. The 
introduction of romanticism, in the opinion of many com- 
petent critics, marks the initiation of a truly national 
literature in  Hispanic-American countries, and the 
reviewer regrets that the author did not include a short 
comparative review of the contemporary movement in 
Argentine, Uruguay and Chile, of the esthetic theories of 
Echeverria, and of the differing’ political conditions in 
Spanish and Portuguese America. The concluding chap- 
ter of the first part is occupied with a study of the critical 
reaction (1870-1900), involving a consideration of the 
French background, naturalists, Parnassians, and deca- 
dents. A sentence gives the key to this period: “Milieu, 
social environment, psychology ceased to be idealized; 
enthusiasm and exaltation were succeeded by cold scru- 
tiny.” Theophilo Dias, Raymando Corréa, Alberto de 
Oliveira, Olavo Bilac, Aluizio de Azevedo and Machado 
de Assis are the most important protagonists in these 
movements. : 

In the second part, the author studies in a lucid and 
sympathetic, but not less critical manner, nine representa- 
tive personalities of Brazilian letters; he includes a sec- 
tion on the newer writers, and closes with a selective 
bibliography. The authors chosen are Castro Alvis, 


1“Brazilian Literature.” New York: Alfred A. 


Knopf. $3.00. 


Isaac Goldberg. 
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Machado de Assis, José Verissimo, Olavo Bilac, Euclydes 
da Cunha, Oliviera Lima, Graga Aranha, Coelho Netto, 
and Francisca Julia. The inclusion of Dr. Oliveira Lima 
is most fitting, not only by reason of his intellectual 
prominence, but also from the fact that because of his 
long residence in this country many people have had the 
pleasure of an acquaintance with this genial exemplar of 
Brazilian culture and scholarship. 

Dr. Goldberg has done his work well. He has prepared 
an excellent outline of the literary history of Brazil, 
which he has studied with a critical but sympathetic 
consideration of its genres and its motives. It is, more- 
over, the only work in its field in English. He has 
incorporated into it not only his own judgments but also 
those of his predecessors, Wolf, Varnhagen, Romero, 
Verissimo, Carvalho and others, affording the reader a 
comparative estimate of movements and authors. The 
views of national critics are naturally of special interest. 
The free introduction of typical compositions or selections, 
adds greatly to the value of the book to the student of 
Brazilian culture. The author, moreover, has a gift for 
bold and illuminating comparisons and an excellent exposi- 
tive method. He is readable. His style is never dull, it 
never flows muddily; betimes, indeed, it has a lightness, 
perhaps a levity that to the severely academic mind might 
seem flippant. Some of his similes are so amusingly 
modern and practical that they savour of a sort of literary 
iconoclasm. Thus in his comments on Botelho de Oliveira, 
a seventeenth-century poet, he says: “The depths of 
bathetic prose are reached in a passage oft quoted by 
Brazilian writers; it reads like a seed-catalogue.” Again: 
“Although the influence of Gongora was receding, Rocha 
Pitta’s “Historia da America Portugueza,’ is replete with 
pompous passages, exaggerated estimates and national 
‘boostings’ that read betimes like the gorgeous pamphlets 
issued by a tourist company.” But, after all, can not 
truth be spoken in a jest? 

This book is not only interesting but valuable, and one 
can not but endorse the author’s judgment, which, by the 
way, agrees substantially with Carvalho’s: 


Brazilian literature, as is highly evident, is not one of the 
major divisions of world-letters. It lacks continuity, it is 
too largely derivative, too poor in masterpieces. Yet to-day, 
more at least than when Wolf wrote so enthusiastically in 
1863, it is true that ‘Brazilian literature may justly claim 
consideration as being really national; in this quality it has 
its place assigned in the ensemble of the literatures of the 
civilized world: finally, and above all in its most recent 
period, it has developed in all directions, and has produced 
in the principal genres works worthy of the attention of 
all friends of letters.’ C. K. Jones. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 

Tuts life of Washington* has been widely praised in the 
press; partly, no doubt, because of the reputation of its 
author, partly, perhaps, because its publishers have indulged 
in extravagant eulogy of it; but for no reason discernible in 
the book itself. It has neither the charm of art nor the 
accuracy of science. It gives no clear picture either of the 
man or of his time; no coherent account either of his private 
life or his public acts. The psychological analysis is mediocre; 
the account of Washington’s military campaigns is altogether 
worthless, that of his two administrations very inadequate; 
the latter is, in addition, marred by an extreme Federalist 
partisanship, the virulence of which, at this late date, appears 
quite senseless. The only informative portions are the ex- 
cerpts from Washington’s correspondence, but there is not 
enough of these to atone for the book, Washington is still 
awaiting his Carlyle; will he come from the British Isles? 
Perhaps; he certainly will not be a bearer of the Federalist 
tradition. hale Sy, 


1“George Washington.” 


William Roscoe Thayer. 
Mifflin Company. $3.50. 


Boston: Houghton 


ForMer Senator R. F. Pettigrew of South Dakota has par- 
ticipated in American politics with his eyes wide open for 
nearly half a century, and in “Imperial Washington”* he gives 
us the fruit of his observations. He has noted shrewdly such 
matters as the spoliation of the public lands, the long series of 
domestic concessions and bonuses to privilege, and, finally, 
the embarkation on the red seas of imperialism. He has 
known ten Presidents, some of them intimately, and his close- 
ups of these gentlemen afford considerable illumination, 
particularly on the moral processes of statesmanship. His 
first-hand analyses of the details of legislative, executive and 
judicial achievement afford cumulative evidence on the func- 
tioning of political government as the servant of economic 
overlordship. The book is marred by faults, for Mr. Petti- 
grew was too close to the things he writes about to deal 
adequately with the finalities, and some of his remedial sug- 
gestions imply apparently a farther extension of the bureau- 
cratic idea which his book has revealed in its ineffective ugli- 
ness. Yet his bold and honest realism should command the 
respectful attention of thoughtful students of American life, 
He has afforded his fellow-citizens a source-book of their 
contemporary political history, which is of great value. 
EES 


Mr. Merricx’s “To Tell You the Truth”? makes its appear- 
ance as a sort of one-volume sequel to the many-volumed 
definitive edition which came before. Its themes are much 
the same as those that had animated his other books of short 
stories; scenes along the boulevards, little crises in the lives 
of actors, minor tragedies of love and vanity and diminish- 
ing charms. These tales are all capably told, and, from the 
standpoint of the average book-buyer, they leave little to 
be desired. Yet one can not look at them critically with- 
out realizing that they are the output of a man who has 
grown indolent in his craft, and is willing to take the word 
or the phrase which comes handiest rather than to search 
for the one that is appropriate. This habit occasionally 
reaches the point of downright carelessness. One ventures 
to think that Mr. Merrick could have done better than 
“Downcast as she felt, as the train bore her from him, 
she felt firm’; or this, “Her lodging was so close that 
the doorway took him aback”; or this, “A book by her 
favourite novelist, just published, lay to hand, and reading 
was one of her pet pleasures, but she did not open it, as 
she sat waiting for the hour to strike.” A_ self-inflicted 
course in English composition would do wonders for Mr. 
Merrick. iL. aBs 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 
In his essay on “Talk and Talkers,” Stevenson has given 
us, in the portrait of Opalstein, a singularly happy image 
of his neighbour at Davos, John Addington Symonds. 
Opalstein, a mind like shot silk, hard as a gem and flash- 
ing with innumerable fiery lights: so Symonds must have 
seemed in many a casual contact, and the picture has 
become a part of the legend of his life. Stevenson found 
the man incomparably more interesting than any of his 
books; and this was the opinion, apparently just, of most 
of those who knew him. He was “better in his letters 
than in his books,’ says Mr. Brown,* and better in his 
talk than in his letters.” Jowett wrote to him at a time 
when he was “half frantic with pain in the joints, wholly 
to bits in nerves, and terribly depressed by the sense of 
the difficulties’ that encompassed him, that he had 
reached “eminence” but not the “permanent place” to 
which his natural gifts enabled him to aspire. “Damn 
success!” was Symonds’s appropriate reply, for it was 
certainly not his fault if, after incredible labours, he had 
remained rather an improvisator than a master. There 
had never been any “leakage of moral gas on his premises” 


1“Tmperial Washington.” R. F, Pettigrew. Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr & Company. $1.25. 

2“To Tell You the Truth.’’ Leonard Merrick. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Company. $1.90. 

3“Tetters and Papers of John Addington Symonds.” Collected 


and edited by Horatio F. Brown. New York: Charles Scribner's 


Sons. $3.59. 
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(to quote Henry James’s phrase about D’Annunzio) ; he 
had worked to the full every vein in his nature; he had 
achieved, in his own smaller way, more than any of his 
contemporaries, the myriad-mindedness of the men of the 
Renaissance. “I can not understand how I communicate 
growth and life,’ he writes in one of the letters that 
have just been published, “when all seems chaos and 
decay within me. That I do communicate some sort of 
energy I can believe.” Whitman felt the shock of that 
energy on the other side of the Atlantic, and because of 
it, and the clairvoyance that accompanied it, he spoke 
of Symonds as in some ways “the most indicative and 
penetrating and significant man of our time.” 


SyMonDs was only thirty-six when he entered upon his 
long exile at Davos, but he was fortunate in one sense: 
he had settled ten years before upon what was to be the 
main interest of his life, the Renaissance, and he had 
been able to carry with him to his retreat the spoils of 
a long youth of study. Intellectually, he had matured 
early; he had found his touchstone in Goethe; he had 
surrendered himself to the promptings of a limitless 
curiosity. Music, philosophy, painting, poetry, Greek, 
Italian and even Corsican studies, Dante, Leopardi, and 
the Elizabethan poets, not to mention theology, had all 
had their share in forming his view of life; and if the 
“fine, feeble hairs of Clough’s thought” had entwined 
themselves permanently in his brain, he had stored away 
beside them certain healthy convictions that were to 
serve him well in the difficult daystocome. A “good Euro- 
pean” as if by predestination, he had remained untouched 
by the “comfortable commonplaces, the turgid Toryism, 
oily, sanctimonious, self-engrossed,’ which he so detested 
in Patmore’s “Angel in the House,’ and which was so 
characteristic of the mid-Victorian period; and at the 
same time he had derived from the Victorian soil a sense 
of the relation of art to life that was to distinguish him 
as sharply from the esthetic school of his own generation 
as from the moralists of the preceding age. Such was 
the equipment, such the mental attitude with which, in 
1877, he withdrew, like Nietzsche, like Obermann, to the 
Swiss mountains. He bore with him, as he said, a body 
“honeycombed in all directions” and a spirit “only too 
intensely vibratory to the beautiful things it was made to 
love.” 


Ir was there, at Davos, a primitive community very unlike 
the resort of to-day, that he carried on for sixteen all 
but unbroken years one of the most strenuous literary 
lives of his generation. He had visitors, he made visits, 
a few: forays into Italy, medical expeditions to London. 
He was able to note in November, 1880: “There is a very 
interesting man come—Louis Stevenson—a friend of Lang 
and Leslie Stephen—treally clever, and curious in matters 
of style. I find him a great acquisition.” But his eyes 
were overstrained, his brain most of the time “at one- 
quarter working-power,” his mental and physical suffering 
such that he could only expect to live from week to week. 
His solitude frightened him: it seemed to portend a “slow 
intellectual asphyxiation.” How did he meet these condi- 
tions? “The utter absence of all interesting topics of 
thought here has stupefied me,’ he writes in 1877; but 
whatever the secret of his energy was, auto-suggestion, 
a superb command of his internal resources, the fact 
remains that he did succeed in living—feverishly, to be 
sure—“‘in the Whole, the Good the Beautiful.” He 
threw himself perpetually outward; and thanks to this, 
in part at least, the “softer kind of Leopardi’ that he 
had been at twenty-seven had become, twenty years later, 
one of the most brilliant, self-sustaining organisms 
imaginable. 


“WHATEVER happens, energize!” was the rule by which 
he lived; and we see in his letters how he practised it. 
“My great desire,’ he writes in 1880, “is to think of 
something good to do when the Renaissance is over.” 
And again: “Do not think too much of actual achieve- 
ment. Our race, like that of the believer, must be run 
by casting behind us things of the past and pressing 
forward to the things to come.’ He lived in his plans, 
his projects, picked up subjects more or less at random— 
any subject if nothing in particular called him, prepared 
to plunge into it at the first available moment. A life of 
Shelley, a life of Sidney, or, wanting a better theme, a 
short history of his own family: the main thing was to 
have a focus for his mind. He delved into the history 
of Davos, of Graubtinden, medieval pedigrees and geog- 
raphy, the old Landbuch, the manners of the canton in 
the sixteenth century. Too ill to lift the dictionary, he 
set to work at the sonnets of Michelangelo and Cam- 
panella; and there came a year when he found that he 
had written two large volumes, minutely revised a third, 
re-edited four more and “considered” a new book of 
poems. And in the midst of all this we find such entries 
as the following: 


I supped with Cator last night. A zither and a guitar- 
player—two men—came afterwards to make music for us. 
We had up the two Christians [Christian Buol and another 
Davoser] and Simeon, drank enormous quantities of old 
wine, sang, laughed, danced and made a most uproarious 
noise until 2 a.m. Then the two Christians and I descended 
on one toboggan in a dense snowstorm. It was quite dark 
and drifty beyond description. I sprained my left side in 
the groin a little; but I comfort myself with remembering 
that you did much the same without bad results. 


He could fairly assert that the two pillars of his doctrine 
of self-effectuation were “audacity and trust.” 


Hts zest for life, in fact, was that of a man “untameably 
young, growing hourly more impassioned,” as he wrote 
in 1890, “as life wanes.” From the first he had been 
attracted by strength and health; all the writers and 
artists whom he chiefly admired, Goethe, Michelangelo, 
Cellini, Boccaccio, Whitman, were fountains of energy; 
but aside from these men, he had enjoyed rough weather, 
hard living, wild scenery, stormy seas and Alpine heights. 
Anything more unlike the typical zsthete that Swinburne 
accused him of being it would be difficult to imagine. He 
believed that his career had been a failure. 


When I reckon up my own goods and bads [he said] I 
place an incurable discord in the soul first, next, chronic 
bad health, thirdly, the want of congenial society and external 
stimulus, and, lastly, want of success in literature. I think 
a man who has followed an art through a lifetime without 
making it pay and without securing some public distinction 
must be said to have failed. 


This was perhaps a natural reflection, considering the 
state of his nerves and the fact that, as he had reckoned, 
the hard labour of twenty-three years had put something 
less than $6000 in his pocket; but the new collection of 
his letters is enough to convince us that the end of his 
power and influence is not yet. His mind was occupied 
with timeless things, and occupied in a manner that is 
still timely. A Victorian by birth, he realized that he 
was “in the centre of a transformation scene,” that there 
was a new synthesis to arise, “possibly from the proleta- 
riat.’ He foresaw, he was among the first to formulate 
in literature, what he called the “Democratic Idea.” He 
detected, as Mr. Brown suggests, the germs of the new 
school of psycho-analysis. He looked before and after; 
and the least that can be said of him is that he contributed 
as much as any of his contemporaries to the marriage 
of the past and the future. 
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THE radio apparatus has been brought to such a degree of perfection that 
a man sneezing in Hoboken may be heard in Whitechapel! After the mo- 
ment of elation that follows the thought of this triumph, we begin to wonder 
how many people in Whitechapel are really interested in a Hoboken sneeze. 
Which reminds us of Thoreau’s allusion to the predicament of the man ‘‘who 
was earnest to be introduced to a distinguished deaf woman, but when he was 
presented, and one end of her ear-trumpet was put into his hand, had nothing 
fOrsay: 


How evenly does our culture keep pace with our development in commerce 
and industry? We would not underrate the spirit that animates many modern 
manufacturers, the ambition to make commodities beautiful as well as useful; 
the recognition that the prevailing system of production and distribution is 
far from being equitable and the remedial experiments inspired by such 
recognition. 


It is true that our scheme of popular education is developing, and that muse- 
ums, orchestras and like esthetic agencies multiply; but industry, education 
and art, as revealed to this generation of Americans, translate themselves into 
profit, technique, and entertainment, respectively. When we approach the 
point at which production becomes primarily for use, education for learning, 
and art for satisfaction of the soul, we shall have caught up with the radio, 
the airplane, and open plumbing. 


The pulse of cultural progress is the periodical literature in which it registers. 
A business-man learns to reckon the importance of his trade by the number 
of trade-papers it can support. His standard of measurement holds for the 
sphere of the higher activities, and a people’s cultivation of the mind and the 
senses may be judged by its support of the magazines that analyse, criticize, 
interpret. Let none run away with the idea that a city is cultured because it 
has fifty theatres playing to good houses, or half a dozen concert-halls with 
one hundred-per-cent bookings, or fifty art-shops. All of these things are help- 
ful as an approach, but they are noticulture any more than gravel is architecture. 


The number of magazines devoted to opinion and interpretation is pitifully 
small: the aggregate of their readers is probably not much greater than the 
number that read similar magazines twenty-five yearsago. It may be argued that 
these periodicals would find greater support if they were better than they are, but 
we think that such opinions come only from opponents who read none of them. 
We think it was Metternich who said that every country gets the Jews that 
it deserves. We believe that the same is true of magazines. 


Some persons can help American culture by teaching, writing, lecturing: 
others by lending their support to such efforts. The most direct aid is en- 
couragement to read the right magazines; the FREEMAN is particularly in our 
mind but, viewing the problem broadly, we are aware that the success of other 
periodicals in the same general class works out to the FREEMAN’s benefit. 
Similarly, the FReEEmMan’s success helps the others. 
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